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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“ People  are  going  to  start  defending  their  homes, 
their  loved  ones  from  people  they  think  are  going 
to  do  them  harm  — whether  they're  police  officers 
or  not.  ” 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  City  Councilman  Donald  Watkins, 
describing  the  mood  of  black  residents  in  the  wake  of 
several  police  shootings.  (Page  3:1) 
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‘Up  by  the  bootstraps. . / 


McAllen,  Tex.,  claws  its  way  back  to  respectability 


On  March  26,  1981,  television  stations 
in  McAllen,  Tex.,  broadcast  videotapes 
that  showed  local  police  officers  throw- 
ing a prisoner  against  the  wall  of  the 
booking  station,  kicking  and  punching 
him,  then  smashing  his  head  against  the 
desk. 

Within  a week,  the  McAllen  Police 
Department  had  acquired  a reputation  as 
one  of  the  worst  police  departments  in 
the  country. 

The  videotapes,  made  by  a camera 
posted  above  the  booking  station  in 
police  headquarters,  were  broadcast  on 
the  CBS  Evening  News, 

They  were  used  as  evidence  in  two  civil 
suits  and  a Federal  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion into  charges  of  brutality. 

The  controversy  grew  so  hot  that  one 
McAllen  city  commissioner  said  publicly 
that  he  would  give  a bottle  of  champagne 
to  anyone  who  would  bum  the  tapes, 
causing  a Federal  judge  to  remark: 
"McAllen  has  been  castigated  all  over 
the  country.  This  is  not  a matter  to  joke 
about." 

In  the  more  than  two  years  since  the 
damning  tapes  were  first  shown,  the 
citizens  and  officials  of  McAllen  have 
worked  to  rebuild  their  police  depart- 
ment. They  hired  a new  chief,  restruc- 
tured the  ranks  and  established  a local 
police  training  academy. 

City  and  police  officials  worked  with 


advisers  from  nearby  large-city  depart- 
ments and  criminal  justice  training  pro- 
grams to  accomplish  what  one  called 
' ‘ the  wiping  ou  t of  an  entire  police  depart- 
ment and  the  complete  rebuilding  of  a 
new  one  in  its  place." 

Now,  they  say,  the  McAllen  Police 
Department  is  a professional,  respec- 
table law  enforcement  agency,  one  that 
has  the  support  of  the  citizens  and  the 
pride  of  its  officers. 

"The  department  is  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  it  was  before  these  incidents 
occurred,"  said  Chief  Lee  Spradlin,  who 
was  hired  to  oversee  the  rebuilding.  "The 
citizens  realized  that  a problem  did  exist, 
but  it  was  brought  out  and  corrected. 
Means  have  been  arranged  to  all  but 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  recurrence  of 
something  of  that  nature.  As  a result  of 
all  that,  we  have  a more  professional 
police  department." 

"If  a city  manager  ever  felt  good  about 
something,"  said  McAllen  City  Manager 
Don  Sisson,  "1  feel  good  about  the  way 
we’ve  handled  the  problems  with  the 
police  department.  I’m  proud  of  the  way 
they've  pulled  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps.” 

The  evidence  that  the  McAllen  Police 
Department  has  put  the  controversy 
behind  itself  is  substantial. 

A Federal  jury  found  three  former 
McAllen  officers  not  guilty  of  violating 


With  local  residents  on  hand  to  help  out,  members  of  the  McAllen  Police  Department 
respond  to  an  accident  scene.  Tony  O’Brien/Police  Magazine 


the  civil  rights  of  one  of  the  prisoners 
shown  on  the  videotapes,  accepting  the 
officers’  argument  that  they  were  scuffl- 
ing with  a drunk  in  a potentially  violent 
setting.  Two  other  officers  indicted  in 
separate  incidents  pleaded  guilty;  one 
received  a suspended  three-year  sentence 


and  one  was  placed  on  five  years'  proba- 
tion. 

Two  civil  suits  alleging  brutality  were 
settled  out  of  court.  The  first,  filed  in 
1976,  resulted  in  a $250,000  settlement  in 
March  of  1981.  The  second  ended  in  a 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Police  score  search  & seizure  triple  play  in  Court 


Several  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  last  month  ex- 
panded police  rights  in  searching  boats 
on  the  high  seas,  luggage  and  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  persons  under  arrest. 

In  the  most  far-reaching  decision,  the 
Court  ruled  in  U.S.  v.  Villamonte- 
Marquez  that  law  enforcement  agents 
may  board  ships  on  any  waterway  with 
" ready  access  to  the  open  sea"  whenever 
they  want,  without  requiring  a strong 
suspicion  of  criminal  activity. 

Voting  6-to-3,  the  Justices  designated 
boats  as  a major  exception  to  the  Court's 
search  and  seizure  policy.  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  wrote  in  the  majority 
opinion  that  such  searches  are  a "modest 
intrusion"  necessary  to  patrolling  water- 
ways. 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  argued 
against  allowing  the  searches,  saying 
the  decision  was  an  "unprecedented  inva- 
sion of  constitutionally  protected  liber- 
ties.” 

The  decision  came  in  a case  where  U.S. 
Customs  officers  and  Louisiana  state 
police  boarded  a 40-foot  sailboat  in  the 


Nat,  a black  Labrador  with  the  Customs 
Service,  gets  an  "attaboy”  after  sniffing 
out  a suitcase  with  two  pounds  of  heroin. 

Wide  World  Photo 


Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  had  seen  the  boat 
rocking  in  the  wake  of  a passing  freighter 
and  went  on  board  to  check  its  documen- 
tation. They  found  5,800  pounds  of  what 


was  said  to  be  marijuana. 

The  Court's  ruling  says  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  may  board  a boat  to 
check  its  documents  and  doesn’t  express- 
ly permit  searches,  but  document  checks 
routinely  include  going  below  decks  to 
look  at  serial  numbers. 

The  Court  also  did  not  specify  whether 
boats  in  waters  without  access  to  open 
seas  could  be  boarded. 

Rehnquist  said  searches  of  boats, 
which  have  been  authorized  by  Federal 
law  since  1790,  are  different  from 
searches  of  automobiles  because  cars 
travel  along  a finite  number  of  roads  and 
can  be  channeled  into  checkpoints  at 
borders,  while  boats  cannot.  Boats  also 
are  harder  to  identify  from  external 
markings,  he  said. 

A few  days  after  the  boat-search  ruling, 
the  Supreme  Court  also  upheld  law  en- 
forcement officials'  right  to  expose  a 
traveler’s  luggage  to  a narcotics-sniffing 
dog,  but  stressed  that  the  luggage  can  be 
held  only  a short  time. 

The  unanimous  ruling  in  U.S.  v.  Place 
said  a "sniff”  is  not  a search  within  the 


meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  but 
said  withholding  a traveler’s  luggage  is 
an  "investigatory  detention”  subject  to 
constitutional  limitations. 

The  Justices  ruled  that  narcotics 
agents  who  held  a man's  suitcase  for  90 
minutes  to  complete  a canine  sniff  search 
had  violated  the  man's  rights  because  of 
the  length  of  the  detention.  They  de- 
clined to  set  a time  limit  for  such 
searches,  ruling  only  that  90  minutes  was 
too  long  in  this  case. 

The  ruling  is  based  on  the  landmark 
Terry  v.  Ohio  decision  in  1968,  which 
allowed  police  officers  who  "reasonably 
suspect"  illegal  activity  to  briefly  detain 
a person  on  less  than  probable  cause.  The 
Court  has  never  set  a limit  for  these 
stops,  called  “Terry  stops." 

The  Justice  Department  had  argued  in 
the  case  that  seizures  of  property  should 
not  be  limited  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Terry  stops,  but  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor  wrote  in  the  majority 
opinion  that  property  seizures  “can  effec- 
tively restrain  the  person"  and  should  be 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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GAO  follows  Congress’s  lead, 
urges  creation  of  ‘drug  czar’ 

In  a reprise  of  a theme  first  sung  by 
Congressional  leaders  last  year,  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  has  urged 
President  Reagan  to  appoint  a Federal 
"drug  czar"  to  oversee  what  it  says  is  a 
faltering  narcotics  enforcement  effort. 

The  GAO  reported  that  drugs  continue 
to  flow  into  the  country  in  abundance 
despite  a reported  tripling  of  the  budgets 
for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  Coast 
Guard  and  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration in  the  past  five  years. 

The  division  of  drug-enforcement 
responsibilities  among  those  three  agen- 
cies is  to  blame  for  the  Government’s 
lack  of  success  in  curtailing  drug  smuggl- 
ing, the  GAO  report  stated.  The  report 
said  that  only  16  percent  of  the  mari- 
juana and  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
heroin,  cocaine  and  other  dangerous 


drugs  entering  the  United  States  are  in- 
terdicted through  Federal  efforts. 

President  Reagan  was  urged  by  the 
GAO  to  give  each  drug-fighting  agency  a 
specific  set  of  responsibilities  and  to  ap- 
point a drug  czar  to  oversee  them. 

The  creation  of  a Cabinet-level  drug 
czar  was  approved  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress last  year  as  part  of  an  omnibus 
crime-control  package,  but  President 
Reagan  vetoed  the  proposal. 

The  White  House  reportedly  had  no  im- 
mediate comment  on  the  GAO  recom- 
mendation. 


Everett  aftermath:  four 
acquitted  in  officer’s  beating 
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Four  Massachusetts  men  charged  with 
the  beating  of  an  Everett  police  officer 
during  a bar  brawl  have  been  acquitted. 

The  four  had  been  charged  with 
beating  Officer  John  McLeod  last  July. 
McLeod,  38,  was  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder  in  May  for  his  part  in  a 
retaliatory  raid  that  ended  in  the  death  of 
one  man. 

According  to  testimony  at  the  trials, 
McLeod  was  off  duty  at  the  bar  when  he 
got  into  a fight  with  several  patrons  and 
was  beaten  in  the  bar's  parking  lot.  He 
returned  later  that  night  with  several 
other  police  officers  from  Everett  and 
nearby  Chelsea  and  a second  fight 
developed.  One  man  later  died  of  injuries 
suffered  during  the  police  raid  and 
McLeod  and  Officer  Richard  Aiello  were 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  their  role  in 
his  dea  th . A third  officer  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter. 

The  civilians  acquitted  in  McLeod's 
beating  were  Alfred  Mattuchio.  50. 
Charles  Celia,  47,  Anthony  Dimino,  44, 
and  Charles  Dimino,  21. 

Sales  tax  fails,  and  with  it 
goes  job  security  in  Ohio 

The  failure  of  a sales  tax  referendum  to 
win  voter  approval  in  Lorain  County, 
Ohio,  will  mean  that  Sheriff  James  A. 
Mertz  must  lay  off  half  of  his  depart- 
ment's 124  employees,  including  some 
deputies  on  patrol. 

Mertz  told  county  commissioners  that 
the  defeat  of  a .5  percent  piggyback  sales 
tax  on  June  7 and  the  $1.4  million  deficit 
the  county  faces  mean  he  must  lay  off  25 
deputies  and  36  correction  officers. 

"Our  number  one  concern  is  the  safety 
of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  the  remain- 
ing officers,"  Mertz  said.  “These  are  very 
unsafe  conditions  for  the  remaining 
employees." 

The  Lorain  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment has  a jurisdiction  of  344  square 
miles.  The  layoffs  will  eliminate  most  of 
the  $459,000  deficit  the  department  has 
projected,  Mertz  said. 

Sheriff  reportedly  hit  by 
friendly  fire  in  Kahl  shootout 


During  the  gun  battle  last  month  that 
ended  in  the  death  of  fugitive  Gordon 
Kahl  in  Smith ville,  Ark.,  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Gene  Matthews  was  struck  by 
a shotgun  blast  believed  to  have  been 
fired  by  an  Arkansas  state  trooper 
moments  after  he  was  fatally  shot  bv 
Kahl. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  reported  June  9 
that  the  state  medical  examiner  had 
discovered  a second  shot  that  struck 
Matthews'  bulletproof  vest  after  he  and 
Kahl  exchanged  fatal  shots.  The  second 


shot  did  not  penetrate  the  skin  or  con- 
tribute to  Matthews’ death,  the  examiner 
said. 

A spokesman  for  the  state  police 
acknowledged  that  the  second  shot  was 
“in  all  probability"  fired  by  a state 
trooper,  the  paper  reported.  After  Mat- 
thews fired,  the  trooper  fired  several 
rounds  of  buckshot  through  a plate  glass 
window  of  the  house  where  Kahl  was 
hiding. 

Police  from  several  of  the  agencies  that 
took  part  in  the  raid  said  they  had 
planned  to  surround  the  house  where 
Kahl  was  believed  to  be  hiding  and  call 
for  his  surrender.  Kahl  was  wanted  in 
connection  with  the  shooting  of  two 
Federal  marshals  in  North  Dakota. 

But  the  plan  was  foiled  when  the  owner 
of  the  house  encountered  agents  as  they 
approached  the  house.  The  officers  and 
the  owner  returned  to  the  house,  and 
Matthews  entered.  Within  moments,  the 
sheriff  and  the  fugitive  had  exchanged 
the  shots  that  killed  them  both. 

Calif,  chief  quits  in  wake  of 
$3-million  brutality  verdict 

The  families  of  two  black  men  killed  by 
police  in  Richmond.  Calif.,  have  been 
awarded  $3  million  after  a four-month- 
long trial  in  which  attorneys  charged 
that  the  police  officers  had  been  part  of  a 
"deviant  cult”  known  as  the  “cowboys.” 
Richmond  Police  Chief  Leo  Garfield 
resigned  under  pressure  after  the  verdict, 
and  city  leaders  announced  that  they  will 
appeal  the  decision. 

A U.S.  District  Court  jury  deliberated 
for  4Z:  days  before  reaching  the  verdict, 
siding- with  attorneys  for  the  families  of 
Johnny  Roman  and  Michael  Guillory, 
who  charged  that  Richmond  officers 
used  violence  against  minorities.  The  of- 
ficers named  in  the  suit  were  Garfield, 
Samuel  Dudkiewicz  and  Clinton  Mit- 
chell. 

The  city  had  rejected  an  out-of-court 
settlement  that  would  have  paid  the 
families  $760,000. 


Customs  Service  field-tests 
mechanical  ‘sniffer’  for  drugs 

Machines  may  never  fully  replace 
humans,  but  a new  device  being  tested  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  has  raised  a 
new  question:  Will  machines  ever  replace 
dogs? 

The  device  is  a $30,000  mechanical 
"sniffer”  that  can  detect  narcotics  on 
travelers  entering  the  country.  Customs 
Commissioner  William  von  Raab  told  the 
House  Narcotics  Committee  last  month 
that  one  of  the  machines  is  being  tested 
at  Miami  International  Airport. 

According  to  von  Raab,  passengers 
walk  through  the  machine  in  much  the 
same  way  that  they  pass  through  metal 
detectors.  The  sniffer  can  detect  cocaine, 
marijuana  or  heroin  carried  on  the  per- 
son. 

However,  the  machine  cannot  detect 
drugs  carried  by  “swallowers."  who 
swallow  plastic  sacks  packed  with  drugs 
to  pass  inspection. 

If  the  Miami  test  is  successful,  von 
Raab  said,  Customs  agents  will  install 
more  devices  at  airports  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Police  bark  up  the  wrong  tree 
in  attempt  to  start  canine  unit 


A year  long  effort  to  start  a canine 
corps  in  the  Taneytown,  Md.,  Police 
Department  was  abandoned  last  month 
after  four  dogs  washed  out  of  the  training 
program. 

The  latest  of  the  four-legged  recruits,  a 
German  shepherd  named  Champ,  was 
deemed  too  gentle  for  police  work.  He 
refused  to  bite.  ( 

“In  this  case,  the  dog  was  excellent  in 
all  areas  except  the  bite,”  observed  Neal 
Powell,  city  manager  for  the  town  of 
1,700  people. 

A number  of  residents  had  questioned 
the  need  for  police  dogs  in  the  first  place, 
inasmuch  as  there  have  been  only  two 
armed  robberies  in  the  town  since  it  was 
founded  in  the  1750's. 
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Some  500  marchers  start  the  final  leg  of  a week-long  trek  from  Eufaula,  Ala.,  to 
Montgomery  to  protest  the  shooting  of  blacks  by  police.  Wide  World  Photo 


Taking  it  to  the  streets: 

Montgomery  PD  under  fire 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  long  a city  torn  by 
racial  strife,  has  been  hit  by  a new  racial 
battle  — this  one  involving  the  Mont- 
gomery Police  Department. 

The  battle  is  based  on  a series  of  con- 
frontations between  blacks  and  police 
over  the  past  year, 

In  February,  two  police  officers  chased 
a 21 -year-old  black  man  they  were  trying 
to  arrest  into  the  home  of  relatives.  They 
claimed  that  once  they  were  inside,  fam- 
ily members  kidnapped  them  and  threat- 
ened their  lives.  One  officer  was  shot  and 
both  were' beaten.  Police  arrested  11 


members  of  the  family,  although  family 
members  claimed  they  were  trying  to 
protect  themselves  from  what  they 
thought  were  armed  intruders. 

In  March,  a young  black  man  was  shot 
by  a police  officer  who  mistook  him  for  a 
robber  and  in  May,  a black  Vietnam 
veteran  apparently  in  a drunken  rage  was 
killed  by  a black  police  officer. 

The  most  recent  incident  came  in  early 
June,  when  an  officer  answering  a distur- 
bance call  shot  and  killed  a 62-year-old 
black  man. 

Continued  on  Page  5 


Five  years,  no  parole,  for  three 
who  beat  blacks  in  New  Orleans 


A Federal  judge  has  sentenced  three 
former  New  Orleans  police  officers  to  five 
years  in  prison  without  parole  for 
“^eating  and  torturing  witnesses  and 
allowing  others  to  do  so”  during  an  in- 
vestigation into  a fellow  officer’s  slaying. 

Former  detectives  Dale  Bonura  and 
Stephen  Farrar  and  former  sergeant 
John  McKenzie,  all  white,  had  been  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  and  violating  the 
civil  rights  of  Robert  Davis,  a black  man. 
Davis  had  alleged  that  he  and  other 
residents  of  the  predominantly  black 
Algiers  section  of  New  Orleans  were 
beaten  during  an  investigation  into  the 
1980  slaying  of  Officer  Gregory  Neupert. 

The  former  officers,  who  sat  in  stony 
silence  in  a jammed  Dallas  courtroom  as 
sentence  was  pronounced,  had  argued 
through  their  lawyers  that  they  had 
already  been  punished  enough  by  losing 
their  jobs.  Judge  Jerry  Buchmeyer  said, 
however,  that  he  felt  "punishment  of  loss 


of  job  is  not  sufficient.” 

The  judge  also  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  three  would  be  ineligible  for  parole. 

Responding  to  the  officers'  fears  for 
their  safety  in  prison,  Buchmeyer  said  he 
would  be  sending  them  to  the  Big  Spring, 
Tex.,  Correctional  Institute,  a facility 
that  he  said  has ' ’ a number  of  other  police 
officers  and  politicians  incarcerated 
there  and  a low  minority  population." 

McKenzie,  Bonura  and  Farrar  remain 
free  on  a personal-recognizance  bond 
while  appeals  are  filed. 

Ralph  Whalen,  a member  of  the  defense 
team,  claimed  that  the  media  attention 
focused  on  the  case  and  a "blasphemous" 
report  on  the  CBS-TV  news  program  "60 
Minutes”  might  have  prompted  the 
judge  to  make  “an  example"  of  the  three 
former  officers. 

The  three  still  face  an  $8-million  civil 
suit  filed  by  alleged  victims  of  the 
beatings. 


Sheriffs  wrestle  with  problem  of 
getting  squeezed  from  both  sides 


NASHVILLE  - The  nation  s sheriffs, 
meeting  here  last  month  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  agree  that  they  are  caught 
on  the  horns  of  an  increasingly  difficult 
dilemma. 

As  the  major  law  enforcement  officials 
in  many  counties,  they  say,  they  are 
under  pressure  to  crack  down  on  crime  by 
making  more  arrests  and  pushing  for 
longer  sentences. 

As  jail  administrators,  they  face  the 
problems  of  overcrowding  and  inmate 
unrest  that  result  from  those  tougher 
policies. 

In  fact,  the  sheriffs  say,  they 
sometimes  oversee  the  arrest  of  a suspect 
and  later  decide  to  release  that  same 
suspect  in  order  to  make  room  for  more 
serious  offenders  in  their  jails. 

Those  conflicting  demands  and  the 
pressures  they  place  on  sheriffs  were  evi- 
dent as  1,400  of  them  gathered  at  the 
43rd  annual  NSA  convention  June  19-22. 

Some  of  the  sheriffs  and  deputies  who 
attended  met  to  discuss  controversial 
law  enforcement  issues  such  as  modifica- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  and  use  of 
force  in  arrests,  while  others  met  a few 
feet  away  to  discuss  corrections  ques- 
tions such  as  fire  prevention  in  jails  and 


h;  'h.  : alcoholic  inmates. 

The  convention's  speakers,  who  in- 
cluded FBI  Director  William  H. 
Webster.  U.S.  Senator  Jim  Sasser  of  Ten- 
nessee, National  Institute  of  Justice 
Director  James  K.  Stewart  and  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General  D.  Lowell  Jensen  , 
listed  among  the  top  concerns  issues 
ranging  from  jail  overcrowding  to  drug 
trafficking. 

And  the  incoming  NSA  president, 
Sheriff  Richard  Elrod  of  Cook  County. 
111.,  said  that  conflict  is  a difficult  one  for 
sheriffs  across  the  country. 

"It's  a very  prevalent  dilemmu  thut  we 
who  are  full-service  sheriffs,  who  are  in 
law  enforcement  and  also  in  jailing,  are 
confronted  with.”  he  said 

"1  try  to  resolve  that  dilemma  by  say- 
ing it's  my  job  to  enforce  laws,  it’s  my  job 
to  jail  those  people.  Where  1 feel  that  I 
need  additional  financial  support,  I try  to 
go  to  the  legislative  body  that  sets  my 
budget  and  say  I need  more  financial  sup- 
port here.  (It)  is  a basic  dichotomy.  We're 
all  working  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  if  any  one  element  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  falls  down,  it 
could  hurt  the  whole  system." 

Speaking  to  the  NSA  members, 
Continued  on  Page  7 


NSA  convention:  meeting  to  the  beat  of 
a different,  distinctly  Southern  drummer 


When  the  members  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association  met  in  Nashville 
last  month  for  their  annual  conven- 
tion, they  brought  their  own  beat  to 
Music  City,  U.S. A. 

Smaller  and  less  formal  than  the 
conventions  held  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
NSA  meeting  took  on  the  Southern 
flavor  inspired  by  its  location  in  the 
Opryland  Hotel,  where  young  women 
with  long,  full  skirts  and  parasols 
posed  for  pictures  and  Grand  Ole 
Opry  music  resounded  through  the 
halls. 

It  began  as  soon  as  the  national  an- 
them ended,  when  Opry  pianist  Dale 
Wood  treated  the  sheriffs  to  a lively 
rendition  of  "Rocky  Top,  Tennessee.” 


The  Southern  flavor  was  due  in 
large  part  to  host  sheriff  Fate 
Thomas,  the  flamboyant  sheriff  of 
Davidson  County.  Thomas  spent 

several  years  canipai/fninjcr  far  the  nu>- 

vention,  persuading  the  NSA  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  let  the  group's 
members  vote  on  the  site.  He  told 
fellow  sheriffs.  "If  you  don't  have  fun 
in  Nashville,  Popeye  is  a sissy." 

Among  his  campaign  tools  were 
buttons  with  pictures  of  country 
singer  Dolly  Parton  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Two  good  reasons  to  visit 
Nashville,"  which  were  slipped  under 
the  hotel-room  doors  of  sheriffs  at  an 
earlier  convention. 

Another  was  a slide  presentation 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Former  New  Orleans  police  officer  Stephen  Farrar  (L),  hi6  wife.  Janet,  and  former 
officer  Dale  Bonura  arriving  at  the  Federal  courthouse  in  Dallas  last  month  for 
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Back  in  the  saddle 


In  1971,  Portsmouth.  Va.,  Police  Of- 
ficer Butch  Michuud  was  in  a motorcycle 
accident  that  severed  part  of  his  left  leg 
and  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

This  year,  Michaud,  42,  graduated 
from  the  Peninsula  Tidewater  Police 
Academy  and  once  again  joined  the 
police  ranks. 

"I  found  something  that  I thought  was 
gone  forever."  he  told  the  Virginian- Pilot 
newspaper.  "It  was  like  my  life  had 
regained  its  meaning.  Just  like  that." 

During  the  12  years  between  the  acci- 
dent and  rejoining  the  force,  Michaud 
tried  a number  of  other  jobs,  including 
working  as  a bondsman  and  running  a 
submarine  sandwich  shop.  But  pain  from 
his  injury  and  depression  hounded  him, 
and  he  became  a homemaker,  caring  for 
an  infant  son  while  his  wife  — a former 
waitress  — joined  the  police  department 
and  went  on  patrol. 

Eventually,  Michaud  decided  to  try  re- 
joining the  department.  "He  told  me  he 
couldn't  take  it  anymore,"  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, said.  "He  said  that  he'd  been  in  the 
house  for  weeks  and  hadn't  talked  to 
anyone  but  me  and  the  kids.  " 

He  graduated  from  the  academy  last 
month  and  now  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment's Operational  Support  Center.  He 
hopes  to  return  to  motorcycle  patrol 
someday. 

But  for  now,  wearing  a badge  is 


With  good  reason  to  smile,  Officer  Butch  Michaud  holds  the  ankles  of  his  class  leader,  Leo  Therrian,  during  a workout  session. 

Mike  Williams/The  Virginian  Pilot- The  Ledger  Star 

enough.  "He's  glad  to  be  back  and  we're 
glad  to  have  him,"  said  Lee  Thomas,  who 
was  Michaud's  supervisor  at  the  time  of 
the  accident. 


Hail  — and  farewell  — to  two  NYC  chiefs 


There  may  soon  be  room  at  the  top  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
with  one  of  five  so-called  super  chiefs 
having  retired  and  another  reportedly 
planning  to  do  so. 

The  leadership  vacuum  began  appear- 
ing early  last  month  with  the  retirement 
of  Chief  of  Patrol  Joseph  F.  Veyvoda,  a 
36-year  veteran  of  the  department  who 
had  reached  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  62.  Veyvoda  had  previously  served 
as  chief  of  personnel  and  chief  of  organ- 
ized-crime control,  holding  both  posi- 
tions under  the  administration  of  Com- 
missioner Robert  McGuire. 

Daniel  J.  Courtenay,  the  department's 
current  chief  of  organized-crime  control, 
may  be  contributing  the  second  high- 
level  vacancy  in  the  NYCPD.  He  is  cur- 
rently on  sick  leave  and  reportedly  has 


told  the  commissioner  that  he  intends  to 
retire,  although  no  formal  retirement 

papers  have  yet  been  filed. 

The  56-year-old  Courtenay,  who  has 
been  with  the  department  for  35  years, 
commands  five  police  divisions  con- 
cerned primarily  with  enforcing  gambl- 
ing, prostitution,  narcotics,  loan- 
sharking and  obscenity  violations. 

If  the  twin  vacancies  occur,  it  will  give 
Commissioner  McGuire  the  first  oppor- 
tunity since  shortly  after  taking  office  in 
January  1978  to  appoint  two  top-level 
commanders  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  expected  that  new  super  chiefs  will 
be  picked  from  among  the  ranks  of  assis- 
tant chiefs,  triggering  a domino-like 
chain  of  additional  vacancies  and  promo- 
tions within  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
department. 


Hospital-ity 


Freewheeling 


Vienna,  W.  Va..  Police  Chief  Gary  Deem  hands  a traffic  ticket  to  Jack  Myers,  a 
paralyzed  stroke  victim  who  is  challenging  state  motor-vehicle  laws  by  driving  his 
electric  wheelchair-tricycle  on  city  streets.  Myers  contends  that  his  wheelchair  is  his 
only  means  of  fending  for  himself.  Wide  Wotid Photo 


James  J.  Kouri,  an  associate  director  of 
security  at  the  Hospital  for  Joint 
Diseases  Orthopedic  Institute  in  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  committee  on  private  security. 

Kouri,  who  has  been  working  in  securi- 
ty for  six  years,  said  the  new  committee 
was  established  to  improve  communica- 
tions between  public  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  security  executives  in  New 
York  and  across  the  country. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  security 
executives  and  law  enforcement  com- 
mand officers  across  New  York. 


Out  from  undercover 

Captain  Douglas  Gibb  has  been  chosen 
as  the  new  chief  of  police  in  Honolulu. 

Gibb,  43,  was  selected  by  the  city’s 
Police  Commission  to  succeed  Chief 
Francis  Keala,  who  retired. 

Gibb  has  headed  the  department's 
undercover  operations  since  1976. 


Time  on  his  hands 

J.  P.  Morgan,  a former  New  York  City 
detective  and  FBI  agent,  wasn't  satisfied 
with  wearing  just  one  hat  as  a faculty 
member  at  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  so  in  1978  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  university's  police  depart- 
ment. 

As  VCU’s  top  cop,  he  commands  more 
than  100  employees  of  the  campus  police 
force. 

In  addition,  he  has  just  completed  his 
course  work  for  a Doctor  of  Ministry 
degree  and  has  begun  work  on  his  major 
project. 

Now  he  has  added  one  more  job  to  his 
crowded  list.  He  has  been  named  head 
coach  of  both  the  men's  and  women's 
cross-country  teams  at  the  university. 

Morgan  said  he  felt  he  "had  to  do 
something  with  his  spare  time." 


It's  Your  Page 
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‘The  Justices. . .have  seemed  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  split  legal  hairs  so  that  there 
can  be  several  opinions  in  one  case.’ 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

In  a recent  issue  of 
the  American  Bar 
Association  Jour- 
nal, a former 
editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  put  forth 
the  theory  that 
there  exists  only  a 
“superficial  open- 
ness" about  the  true  workings  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  theory  was  based 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  no  official  ex- 
planations are  given  when  a Justice 
declines  to  participate  in  the  decision  of  a 
particular  case. 

The  act  of  a Supreme  Court  Justice,  or 
a judge  of  a lower  court,  voluntarily  dis- 
qualifying himself  or  herself  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  decision  of  a case  is 
known  as  "recusal.”  Such  action  is  man- 
dated for  Federal  judges  under  Title  28 
U.S.C.  §455,  when  the  judges  themselves 
or  their  spouses  have  a financial  interest, 
"however  small,"  in  a case.  The  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct,  which  is  applicable  to 
all  judges,  likewise  provides  that  judges 
should  recuse  themselves  when  their 
financial  interests  might  have  even  the 
slightest  bearing  on  the  result  of  a case. 

1 1 was  noted  in  the  ABA  Journal  article 
that  between  December  1975  and  July 
1980  the  Chief  Justice  had  recused 
himself  from  just  six  cases.  During  that 
same  period,  Justice  Stevens  recused 
himself  from  123  cases.  The  decision  to 
remove  oneself  from  a case  is  based  upon 
the  Justices’  personal  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  disqualification  statute  and 
the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct.  Another 
factor  is  the  financial  holdings  (stocks 
and  bonds)  in  a corporation  that  may  be 
involved  in  litigation  before  a particular 
court. 

In  the  criminal  justice  area  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  that  a Justice’s 
financial  position  will  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
Therefore,  in  the  decisions  which  are 
reported  in  this  column  it  is  extremely 
rare  for  any  Justice  to  ask  for  recusal. 

In  direct  contrast  in  the  criminal 
justice  area,  the  Justices  in  recent  terms 
have  seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
split  legal  hairs  so  that  there  can  be 

Drawing  a fine  line: 


Following  up  on  the  mandate  of  the  so- 
called  “Victims  Bill  of  Rights"  approved 
by  voters  in  a referendum  last  June,  the 
California  State  Assembly  has  approved 
a bipartisan  package  of  legislation 
designed  to  make  criminals  compensate 
their  victims  for  their  suffering. 

The  crux  of  the  legislative  package  is  a 
bill  that  would  impose  an  additional  fine 
on  everyone  convicted  of  a crime,  ranging 
from  $1  for  infractions  to  $10  for  mis- 
demeanors and  as  much  as  $10,000  for 
felonies.  The  money  would  be  funneled  in- 
to a state-controlled  "restitution  fund" 
and  would  be  used  to  compensate  victims 
of  violent  crimes  for  medical  and  other 
expenses  in  situations  where  the  victim 
was  unable  to  collect  directly  from  the  of- 
fender. 

"Typically,  when  victims  of  crimes 
seek  restitution,  they  are  faced  with  the 
likelihood  that  criminals  have  little  or 
nothing  to  pay,"  said  Assemblyman  Dan 


several  opinions  in  one  case.  In  one  case 
in  the  area  of  search  and  seizure,  the 
Justices  all  agreed  on  the  outcome  of  the 
case  but  found  a need  to  write  four 
separate  opinions.  In  the  second  case 
reviewed  below,  the  narrowly  divided 
court  produced  three  separate  opinions. 

Search  and  Seizure  — Plain  View 

In  four  separately  signed  opinions  all 
agreeing  on  the  disposition  of  one  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  announced 
that  under  the  “plain  view”  doctrine  a 
police  officer  was  justified  in  making  a 
warrantless  seizure  of  a closed,  opaque 
balloon  that  the  officer  correctly 
suspected  contained  heroin. 

The  case  arose  on  a June  night  four 
years  ago  at  a routine  drivers  license 
checkpoint  set  up  by  the  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  Police  Department.  Shortly  before 
midnight  a police  officer  stopped  the 
defendant’s  car.  While  standing  along- 
side the  car  the  police  officer  requested 
the  defendant’s  drivers  license.  As  he  did 
so  the  police  officer  shined  his  flashlight 
into  the  passenger  compartment  and  saw 
the  defendant  withdraw  his  right  hand 
from  his  right  pants  pocket.  The  officer 
further  observed  in  the  defendant's  right 
hand  "an  opaque,  green  party  balloon, 
knotted  about  one  half  inch  from  the  tip. " 
Before  reaching  across  the  passenger 
seat  to  open  the  glove  compartment  the 
defendant  let  the  balloon  drop  to  the  seat 
near  his  right  leg. 

When  the  police  officer  observed  the 
balloon,  he  shifted  his  position  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  interior  of  the  glove 
compartment.  Aided  by  his  flashlight, 
the  officer  observed  the  contents  of  the 
glove  compartment,  which  included 
several  small  plastic  vials,  an  open  bag  of 
party  balloons  and  quantities  of  loose 
white  powder. 

After  rummaging  through  the  glove 
compartment,  the  defendant  told  the  of- 


Hauser.  "This  legislation  in  part  ad- 
dresses that  dilemma." 

Although  California  has  had  a compen- 
sation program  for  crime  victims  since 
1965,  relatively  few  criminals  pay  into  it. 
The  program  allotted  $14. 5 million  to 
6,600  victims  in  1982. 

The  author  of  the  new  legislation, 
Assemblyman  Byron  Sher,  predicted 
that  the  new  fines  would  increase  the 
amount  available  for  crime-victim  com- 
pensation to  $24.3  million  by  1985. 

The  task  of  collecting  the  fines  from  of- 
fenders and  distributing  compensation 
to  victims  will  fall  to  a new  nine-member 
"commission  on  restitution,"  which  was 
created  under  a separate  bill  passed 
along  with  the  restitution  package. 

Other  bills  in  the  legislative  package 
would: 

f Require  judges  who  impose  proba- 
tion in  property-crime  cases  to  order 
those  placed  on  probation  to  compensate 


ficer  that  he  did  not  have  a license.  The  of- 
ficer then  ordered  the  defendant  out  of 
the  car  and  instructed  him  to  stand  by 
the  rear  of  the  car.  While  the  defendant 
was  proceeding  to  the  rear  of  the  car  the 
police  officer  reached  inside  and  removed 
the  green  party  balloon.  The  officer,  who 
had  previous  experience  with  drug  ar- 
rests and  was  aware  that  drugs  were 
routinely  packaged  in  opaque  party 
balloons,  advised  the  defendant  that  he 
was  under  arrest. 

After  making  the  arrest  the  officer  and 
his  partner  conducted  an  on-scene  inven- 
tory of  the  defendant’s  car,  which  pro- 
duced several  plastic  bags  containing  a 
green  leafy  substance  as  well  as  a large 
bottle  of  milk  sugar.  These  items,  along 
with  the  opaque  balloon,  were  seized  by 
the  arresting  officers. 

Prior  to  the  defendant's  trial  a suppres- 
sion hearing  was  held,  at  which  a police 
department  chemist  testified  that  his  ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  opaque  green  balloon  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  substance  was  heroin. 
After  the  admission  of  the  seized 
evidence  the  defendant  was  convicted, 
but  on  appeal  the  Texas  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  reversed,  holding  that 
the  evidence  had  been  seized  in  violation 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment 

The  Supreme  Cour  t Justices,  while  pro- 
ducing four  separate  oplfifons  fn  this 
case,  were  all  in  agreement  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals should  be  reversed  and  the  case  re- 
manded for  further  consideration. 

Writing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  was 
Justice  Rehnquist,  who  managed  to  con- 
vince the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
White  and  O'Connor  of  the  strength  of 
his  legal  argument.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court  that  the  police  officer  had  acted 
properly  in  making  the  warrantless 
seizure  was  based  on  the  "plain  view" 
doctrine  spelled  out  in  another  plurality 


their  victims  somehow.  Drug  offenders 
placed  on  probation  would  be  required  to 
pay  fines  ranging  from  $10  to  S10.000  to 
the  restitution  fund. 

1!  Make  it  easier  to  collect  restitution 
fines  from  prisoners  by  transferring  to  a 
special  account  any  wages  they  earn 
while  behind  bars 

1i  Direct  probation  officers  to  furnish 
victims  with  written  information  on  how 
to  file  restitution  claims. 

1 Accelerate  the  process  and  cut  the 
court  costs  for  victims  who  choose  to  go 
to  civil  court  to  collect  restitution  from 
their  assailants. 

f Increase  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  the 
maximum  amount  that  parents  may  be 
held  liable  for  damages  caused  by  their 
underage  children. 

The  compensation  package,  which 
passed  the  Assembly  by  a vote  of  65-0, 
was  sent  on  to  the  State  Senate  for  its 
consideration. 


opinion  in  Coolidge  v.  New  Hampshire, 
403  U.C.  443  (1971).  The  plain  view  doc- 
trine permits  a police  officer  to  make  a 
warrantless  seizure  of  private  posses- 
sions only  if  three  critieria  are  satisfied: 
The  officer  must  lawfully  make  the  "in- 
itial intrusion"  into  the  area  in  question, 
the  incriminating  evidence  must  be 
discovered  "inadvertently”  and  it  must 
be  "immediately  apparent”  to  the  police 
that  the  items  observed  may  be  either 
evidence  of  a crime,  contraband  or 
"otherwise  subject  to  seizure." 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  concentrated 
on  the  "immediately  apparent"  require- 
ment of  the  test,  noting  that  the  wording 
of  the  test  "was  very  likely  an  unhappy 
choice  of  words,  since  it  can  be  taken  to 
imply  an  unduly  high  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  the  incriminating  character  of 
evidence  necessary  to  an  application  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Montgomery  PD 
sparks  protests 
over  shootings 

Continued  from  Page  3 

Black  leaders  have  questioned  several 
of  the  shootings  and  say  they  are  out- 
raged that  action  has  not  been  taken 
against  the  officers  involved. 

On  June  11,  about  1,200  people  parad- 
ed to  the  Capitol  carrying  a coffin  that 
symbolized  their  protest  against  the 
police  shootings.  "We  came  today  to 
make  peace  with  the  police 
departments,"  said  the  Rev.  Joseph 
iMwery.  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  who  led  Che 
marchers  on  their  300-mile  journey  from 
Eufaula,  Ala.  “But  there  will  never  be 
peace  until  you  stop  killing  our  brothers 
and  sisters." 

The  shootings  have  also  troubled 
Mayor  Emory  Folmar  as  he  campaigns 
for  a third  term,  even  though  he  is  run- 
ning unopposed.  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  which  supported  Folmar  in 
his  race  against  Gov.  George  Wallace  last 
year,  has  editorialized,  "By  now  most 
Montgomerians  suspect  that  Mayor 
Folmar  would  defend  almost  any  official 
excess  — especially  against  blacks, 
whose  votes  he  never  sought  anyway." 

A state  advisory  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  conducted 
public  hearings  about  the  Montgomery 
police  at  local  housing  projects,  where 
several  of  the  clashes  have  occurred. 

Committee  spokesman  Jerome  Gray 
said  after  one  such  hearing,  "They  feel 
that  police  consider  them  like  animals 
rather  than  human  beings." 

Folmar  and  Police  Chief  Charles  Swin- 
dall  have  defended  the  police,  saying  that 
black  leaders  have  overreacted.  Folmar 
said,  "These  incidents  have  been  seized 
upon  and  blown  way  out  of  proportion.' 

Swindall  has  said  that  police  did  not  in- 
itiate the  confrontations,  and  said 
members  of  the  black  family  who  were  ar- 
rested behave  like  "wild  animals." 

But  black  leaders  continue  to  push  for 
action  against  officers  involved  in  the  in- 
cidents, "What  we  are  about  to  do  is  miss 
a last-ditch  opportunity  to  get  the  city 
back  on  track,"  said  Donald  Watkins,  a 
black  city  council  member.  "People  are 
going  to  start  defending  their  homes, 
their  families,  their  loved  ones  from  peo- 
ple who  they  think  are  going  to  do  them 
harm  — whether  they’re  police  officers  or 
not.” 


Calif,  restitution  plan  moves  ahead 
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Tipping  permitted: 

The  new  quandary  over  searches  and  anonymous  tips 


ANALYSIS 
By  JAMES  J.  FYFE 
When  the  Supreme  Court  last  year 
agreed  to  hear  Illinois  u.  Gates,  a drug 
case  that  involved  a police  search 
previously  ruled  illegal  by  three  Illinois 
courts,  it  hinted  that  it  was  ready  to 
create  a "good  faith  exception”  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  Not  once  in  those  earlier 
proceedings  had  the  prosecutors  arguing 
Gates  suggested  modification  of  the  rule 
that  mandates  exclusion  of  illegally 
seized  evidence  from  criminal  trials.  In- 
stead, they  appealed  Gates  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  narrow  grounds 
that  lower  courts  had  erred  in  finding 
that  the  police  search  of  the  defendants' 
home  and  auto  was  illegal.  The  Court  not 


only  agreed  to  hear  their  case,  but  also 
suggested  that  the  Illinois  attorneys  ex- 
pand their  arguments  so  that  the  Court 
could  consider  a “good  faith  exception.” 
Under  such  an  exception,  evidence  would 
be  admissible  if  seized  by  officers  who 
had  acted  in  "good  faith,"  and  who 
"reasonably  believed”  that  their  illegal 
searches  were  legal. 

Thus,  the  case  took  on  significance  that 
went  far  beyond  the  question  of  whether 
Lance  and  Sue  Gates  would  eventually 
wind  up  in  jail.  It  also  put  the  Illinois  At- 
torney General  in  a potentially  uncomfor- 
table situation:  How  would  he  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Court's  suggestion  had 
he  viewed  alteration  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  as  undesirable,  and  instead  intended 


only  -to  argue  the  Gates  case  on  the  nar- 
rower question  of  whether  the  search  was 
legal  under  existing  rules? 

The  timing  of  the  Court's  expansion  of 
the  questions  in  this  case  was  not  ac- 
cidental. In  earlier  opinions,  several 
Justices  had  expressed  the  view  that  the 
exclusionary  rule  was  overly  rigid,  and 
that  it  often  kept  trial  jurors  from  hear- 
ing all  the  facts.  That  was  certainly  the 
case  where  Lance  and  Sue  Gates  were 
concerned  — searched  legally  or  other- 
wise, they  had  been  caught  redhanded  in 
possession  of  400  pounds  of  marijuana 
and  a variety  of  other  contraband,  none 
of  which  could  be  used  against  them  if  the 
police  were  found  to  have  searched  their 
home  and  auto  illegally. 
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Finger  Print  Laboratories 


Fingerprint  Evidence 
Camera,  EV-CAM 11 


HI-TECH  evidence  photography  is  now  possible  with 
this  unique,  integrated  camera  system.  All  solid-state 
electronic  circuitry  controls  the  shutter  and  built-in 
glare  free  flash.  Use  Polaroid  Color  and  Black/White 
600  series  films  for  accurate,  1:1  recording  of  latent 
prints  and  a variety  of  evidential  items. 

Catalog  No.  EVC-1000 $595  00 

Custom  foam-lined  case $87.50 


Rechargeable  Evidence 
Vacuum  Sweeper 


SIMPLIFY  the  collection  of  micro-particle  evidence  in  out-of-the-way  places  with  this  fully  portable/ 
rechargeable  vacuum  sweeper.  Designed  for  use  with  our  polyester  monofilament  micro-filter.  The 
complete  kit  contains:  vacuum  sweeper,  battery  charger,  filters,  evidence  bags,  labels  and  a carrying  case. 
Catalog  No.  618  RE  Complete  kit $136.00 


Forensic  Optical 
Comparator 


A PRECISION  optical  comparator  for  the 
examination  of  various  forms  of  physical 
evidence.  Coated  optics  and  the  quad  lens 
arrangement  gives  4x  and  lOx  magnification. 
A cool,  high  intensity,  adjustable  quartz 
projection  system  provides  maximum  light 
where  you  need  it.  Built-in  cooling  fans  and 
lab-type  focusing  'platforms  offer  the  opti- 
mum in  operator  convenience. 

Catalog  No.  FX-8A $1,300.00 


Portable  Infrared  Viewer 


THIS  SELF-CONTAINED,  battery  operated,  solid  state  device  permits  infra- 
red examination  of  documents,  currency,  art  work  and  many  other  forms  of 
evidence.  Twelve  hours  of  continuous  operation  is  possible  with  eight  (8) 
"AA"  batteries  and  one  (1)  "D"  cell.  Illumination  is  provided  by  eight  (8) 
infrared  emitting  diodes  and  minimum  resolution  at  the  image  center  is  25 
line  pairs  per  millimeter.  Supplied  with  shock  resistant  carrying  case. 

Catalog  No.  MIC  940  with  case $1 .695.00 


TO  ORDER,  CONTACT  US  DIRECTLY  OR  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTOR.  IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  PRODUCTS.  PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW. 


1IRCHIE 


FINGER  PRINT  LABORATORIES 


DEPT.  1.  PO  BOX  30576,  RALEIGH.  NORTH  CAROLINA  27622 
PHONE:  (919)  781-3120  TELEX:  57-9370 


‘Police  instructors 
can  tell  their 
students  with  some 
confidence  that 
probable  cause  is 
whatever  they  think 
it  is.’ 


Expressions  of  discontent  with  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  had  come  from  important 
nonjudicial  sources,  as  well.  Shortly 
before  the  Court  agreed  to  hear  Gates, 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  (headed  by  Illinois  Gover- 
nor and  former  Illinois  Attorney  General 
James  Thompson)  issued  its  report, 
which  recommended  adoption  of  a good- 
faith  exception.  President  Reagan  and 
other  members  of  his  Administration  en- 
dorsed this  recommendation,  and  spoke 
and  wrote  often  in  support  of  it.  When  the 
Court  agreed  to  hear  Gates,  opposition  to 
the  exclusionary  rule  became  even  more 
evident.  Amicus  curiae  briefs  were  filed 
in  the  case  by  the  United  States  Solicitor 
General,  by  the  attorneys  general  of  31 
states,  by  seven  former  members  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force,  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Americans  for  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement and  a host  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 

While  the  case  was  pending  before  the 
Court,  the  campaign  against  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  intensified.  Presidential  ad- 
visor Edwin  Meese  suggested  in  a New 
York  Times  article  that  excluding  illegal- 
ly seized  evidence  was  analogous  to 
preventing  the  shutdown  of  a hypo- 
thetical leaking  nuclear  power  plant 
because  the  leak  had  been  discovered  by 
government  inspectors  in  violation  of 
plant  operators'  rights.  This  analogy, 
while  frightening,  is  also  hysterical,  im- 
plausible and  spurious.  Inspections  of 
nuclear  power  plants  are  regulatory  ac- 
tivities intended  to  protect  the  public 
against  nuclear  contamination,  rather 
than  to  determine  whether  police  suspi- 
cions of  specific  criminal  activity  are 
well-founded.  Thus,  they  have  little  in 
common  with  the  Gates  search,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  Constitutional 
restraints.  Further,  once  discovered  — 
legally  or  otherwise  — an  easily  enforced 
administrative  fiat  would  prevent  con- 
tinuation of  such  a leak  by  plant 
operators,  who  would  be  no  less  en- 
dangered by  it  than  would  the  general 
public.  When  asked  on  national  televi- 
sion by  David  Brinkley  to  identify  the 
single  most  important  thing  that  could 
be  done  to  reduce  crime  in  America,  the 
then  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  Richard  Brzeczek, 
called  for  abolition  or  modification  of  the 
exclusionary  rule.  His  answer  no  doubt 
surprised  many  viewers  previously  ac- 
customed to  hearing  that  such  factors  as 
poverty,  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of 
familial  supervision  and  the  proliferation 
of  handguns  were  more  significantly 
associated  with  crime  and  violence  than 
was  the  exclusionary  rule. 

During  this  period,  opponents  of  the 
rule  often  supported  their  argument  that 
the  exclusionary  rule  was  responsible  for 
great  amounts  of  American  crime  by 
referring  to  a 1982  study  sponsored  by 

. Continued  on  Page  12 
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Let's  go  to  the  videotape. . . 


McAllen  serves  up  Texas-size  remedy  to  a big  problem 


Continued  from  Page  1 
court-ordered  agreement  that  the  city 
establish  a new  police  training  program 
and  a citizens’  panel  to  review  complaints 
against  the  department. 

The  police  department  has  met  the 
court  mandates  concerning  training  and 
the  citizens'  review  board,  and  the  review 
board  received  just  three  complaints  in 
its  first  year. 

Former  Police  Chief  Roy  Eckhardtand 
former  City  Manager  Calvin  Gibson  have 
resigned  their  jobs,  and  every  officer 
directly  implicated  in  the  brutality  has 
left  the  department.  The  incumbent 
mayor  was  defeated  in  his  next  cam- 
paign. 

In  addition,  Chief  Spradlin  revised  the 
department's  policy  manual,  set  up  an  in- 
ternal grievance  review  panel,  estab- 
lished an  officer  recognition  program  in 
conjunction  with  a local  civio  club  and 
tightened  the  hiring  and  review  pro- 
cesses. 

"Really,  there  are  not  any  long-term  ef- 
fects [of  the  controversy],"  Spradlin  said. 

' 'Of  course,  for  a while  the  publicity  was  a 
problem.  . but  that's  subsided.  Myself,  I 
don't  hear  any  more  about  it." 

McAllen  officials  said  the  new  training 
program  and  the  restructuring  of  the 
department  were  the  most  significant 
changes  after  the  brutality  charges  were 
made  public. 

The  training  program  includes  eight 
hours  of  training  a month  for  every  of- 
ficer in  the  117-officer  department  — 
training  that  by  court  order  must  be 
geared  to  human  relations. 

Spradlin,  a former  Dallas  police  officer 
who  has  also  served  as  chief  in  Amarillo, 
said  the  training  has  helped  officers 
understand  prisoners'  civil  rights  and 
heightened  their  awareness  of  human 
relations.  But  he  said  the  court  edict 
limiting  the  training  to  human  relations 


Chief  Lee  Spradlin 


is  too  restrictive,  and  he  would  like  to  use 
the  eight  hours  for  more  practical  train- 
ing, such  as  use  of  firearms  or  pursuit 
driving. 

"There  are  only  so  many  ways  you  can 
tell  an  officer  to  be  nice  and  not  to  do 
anything  illegal,"  he  said. 

The  reorganization  of  the  department 
was  recommended  by  Houston  Police 
Department  advisers  and  the  Texas 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficer Standards  and  Education  to  pare 
down  the  number  of  officers  at  the  top 
ranks. 

"When  I came  here  in  September  of 
1981,  they  had  approximately  90  police 
officers,”  Spradlin  said.  "Fourteen  of 
those  were  at  the  rank  of  captain  or  above 
and  a large  percentage  of  those  were  not 
supervising  anyone." 

The  chief  eliminated  a number  of  posi- 
tions between  captain  and  chief,  in- 
cluding assistant  chief  positions,  and 
reduced  the  numbers  of  captains, 

lieutenants  and  sergeants,  following  the 

recommendations  made  by  the  outside 
advisers.  He  allowed  all  of  the  former  cap- 


tains and  assistant  chiefs  to  compete  for 
the  new  captains'  positions,  and  opened 
the  other  positions  to  all  qualified  can- 
didates as  well. 

The  reorganization  meant  that  some  of- 
ficers were  demoted  — some  former  cap- 
tains were  reassigned  to  criminal  in- 
vestigations or  patrol.  But  Spradlin  said 
most  officers  within  the  department  sup- 
port the  changes. 

"They  recognize  that  day  by  day  we  are 
becoming  a more  professional  organiza- 
tion," he  said  "Generally,  we've  tried  to 
make  this  a nice  pluce  to  work.  They 
recognize  that  and  appreciate  it." 

“We've  been  able  to  weed  out  some 
[potential  troublemakers]  by  virtue  of 
that  extended  evaluation,"  Spradlin 
said. 

City  manager  Sisson  said  the  keys  to 
the  improvements  in  the  police  depart- 
ment have  been  the  training  program, 
emphasis  on  professionalism  and  "a 
very,  very  fine  chief  of  police.” 

He  said  Spradlin,  who  took  over  as 
chief  six  months  after  the  tapes  were 
aired,  has  made  the  department  more 
open  to  the  public  and  improved  com- 
munity relations  as  well  as  carried  out 
the  organizational  changes. 

“I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this 
kind  of  thing  could  not  happen  again  in 
the  McAllen  Police  Department,"  Sisson 
said. 

But  not  everyone  is  quite  as  confident. 
Jim  Harrington,  an  attorney  with  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of 
the  police,  said  reorganization  doesn't 
mean  the  department  has  improved  its 
treatment  of  citizens. 

"I  think  the  main  reason  that  there's 
no  brutality  now  is  because  there  is 


puhUe  pressure  right  now.  Hut  white  '»  go- 
ing to  happen  in  a year,  when  the 
pressure. . .is  no  longer  there?2’ 


The  booking  area  at  McAllen  police 
headquarters  today. 


Webster  to  sheriffs:  we  need  vigilance,  not  vigilantes 


Continued  from  Page  3 
Webster  pledged  the  FBI's  cooperation 
in  helping  the  sheriffs  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  increasing  demands  on 
their  limited  resources. 

Webster  quoted  Sir  Issac  Newton,  say- 
ing, “Men  build  too  may  walls  and  not 
enough  bridges.  A few  years  ago,  that 
could  have  been  said  of  those  of  us  in  law 
enforcement." 

He  said  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
law  enforcement  today  is  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, which  he  said  totaled  $80  billion 
in  sales  in  1980,  up  22  percent  from  1979. 

Drug  trafficking  is  a "challenge  to  the 
integrity  of  our  public  officials,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  in  law  enforcement,” 
he  said. 

Webster  also  stressed  the  need  for 
citizen  cooperation.  “If  we  cannot  have 
the  support  of  the  community.  . .all  of 
this  will  not  succeed,”  he  said.  But  he 
added  a caution  about  the  form  such  sup- 
port should  take.  "We  don't  need 
vigilante  groups;  we  need  vigilant 
citizens,”  he  said. 

Other  speakers  said  the  criminal 
justice  system  has  favored  the  criminal 
for  too  long. 

Senator  Sasser  said  in  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  session,  "The  cen- 
tral'purpose  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  not  to  protect  the  criminal,  it’s 
to  protect  the  citizens." 

Sasser  said  that's  why  he  supports 
legislation  that  would  allow  judges  to 
consider  danger  to  the  community  when 


The  NSA  meeting’ 

Continued  from  Page  3 
that  showed  off  the  sights  of  Nashville 
— including  pictures  of  a race  track 
that  doesn't  exist.  Thomas  told  the 
local  paper,  “They  must  have  been 
made  when  they  were  still  talking 
about  legalizing  racing  here,  There 
were  two  or  three  other  pictures  of 
things  I've  never  seen  in 
Nashville. ...  I hope  the  sheriffs  don't 
remember  all  those  pictures  too  well." 

Many  of  the  ways  in  which  the  more 
casual  mood  showed  up  were  inciden- 
tal — fewer  sheriffs  wore  business 
suits  and  more  wore  sport  shirts,  the 
main  sessions  sometimes  moved  slow- 
ly as  leaders  waited  for  speakers  who 
had  not  yet  arrived  or  misread  the 
agenda  and  Southern  accents  pre- 
vailed. 

But  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  sheriffs  and  police  chiefs  were 


setting  bail,  allowing  them  to  "remove 
from  circulation  the  small  number  of  of- 
fenders who  are  such  a menace  to 
society.” 

He  said  other  measures  included  in 
that  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  vetoed  by 
President  Reagan  last  year,  would  also 
aid  the  sheriffs,  including  proposals  to 
revamp  the  sentencing  laws,  abolish 
parole  and  provide  Federal  funding  for 


s Southern  flavor 

more  significant.  The  sheriffs  talked 
of  politics  much  more  often,  reflecting 
the  elected  positions  they  hold.  Be- 
tween the  jokes  about  campaigning 
and  the  oft-repeated  mentions  of  win- 
ning margins,  sheriffs  seemed  always 
aware  that  they  need  votes  to  keep 
their  jobs. 

Black  faces  were  rare  in  the  crowd, 
and  other  minorities  were  also  absent, 
even  more  noticeably  so  than  among 
police  chiefs.  But  the  five  women 
sheriffs  who  attended  said  they  have 
won  more  acceptance  from  their  peers. 

But  one  hotel  guest  who  was  not 
part  of  the  convention  may  have 
summed  it  up  best.  Dining  amid 
groups  of  sheriffs  at  a pool-side  cafe, 
he  said,  “I  never  would  have  thought 
sheriffs  had  conventions." 

some  local  law  enforcement  programs. 

But  Jensen  told  the  group  that 
Reagan's  own  package  of  anti-crime 
legislation  would  help  sheriffs  even  more 
because  it  also  includes  reinstatement  of 
capital  punishment,  reform  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  and  provisions  allowing  the 
Federal  Government  to  turn  over  surplus 
property  to  the  states  at  no  cost. 

He  said  the  exclusionary  rule  often 


causes  innocent  errors  or  procedural 
mistakes  to  be  treated  like  police  miscon- 
duct and  "ought  to  be  changed  in  such  a 
way  that  police  misconduct  is  not 
mislabeled.” 

The  NSA  members  also: 

H Adopted  a resolution  urging  that  full 
Congressional  hearings  be  conducted  on 
pending  immigration  reform  legislation 
that  would  require  immigration  officers 
to  secure  a search  warrant  befor  entering 
open  lands. 

The  resolution  said  the  law  "clearly 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  effective  enforce- 
ment of  immigration  law  generally"  and 
"set  a precedent  for  expanding  the  re- 
quirement to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies." 

H Elected  Sheriff  Henry  Healy  Jr.  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  the  new  sixth  vice 
president  and  Sheriff  Lyle  Swenson  of 
Mitchell,  S.D.,  as  seventh  vice  president. 
Healy  had  served  as  sergeant-at-arms 
and  Swenson  had  served  us  secretary. 

Also  elected  were  Sheriff  Bob  Rice  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  sergeant-at-arms; 
Sheriff  Marshall  Honaker  of  Bristol  Va., 
as  secretary;  and  Sheriff  Harold  Bray  of 
Golden,  Colo.,  as  treasurer. 

New  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  Daniel  Fitel  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
John  Lenhart  of  Sydney.  Ohio;  Richard 
Wille  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Bill  Hud- 
son of  Marietta.  Ga.;  Fate  Thomas  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  Ted  Meekma  of 
Juneau.  Wise. 


* 
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A watchdog  that  knows  1 


An  interview  with  Thomas  Reppetto,  president  of  the  Citize 


Ask  the  average  street-level  practitioner  in 
criminal  justice  u>hat  sort  of  person  would  fit  the  title 
"president  of  a citizens  crime  commission, " and 
chances  are  the  image  that  comes  to  mind  will  be  one 
of  an  ivory-tower  thinker  who  knows  little  of  the  nuts- 
and-bolts  of  crime,  or  at  best,  one  of  a well-meaning 
but  overzealous  attorney  who  rides  into  town  intent 
on  putting  his  or  her  personal  stamp  of  reform  on  the 
system.  More  often  than  not,  the  image  will  not  be 
one  of  a person  who  has  spent  so  much  as  a day  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  war  on  crime. 

Given  that,  the  president  of  the  Citizens  Crime 
Commission  of  New  York  City,  Thomas  A.  Reppetto, 
defies  the  stereotyped  image  one  might  expect.  True, 
he  has  solid  academic  credentials  that  might  lead  one 
to  drag  out  the  "ivory-tower" label,  and  true,  he  does 
envision  bringing  some  sense  of  "reform"  to  the 
system,  but  assuming  that  he  lacks  a base  of  practical 
experience  in  criminal  justice  would  be  a dramatic 
underestimation  of  this  18-year  police  veteran. 

Moreover,  Reppetto,  who  stresses  that  the  key  to 
success  in  running  a crime  commission  lies  in  being 
nonpartisan,  cut  his  law-enforcement  teeth  in  an 
agency  that  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  among 
the  most  heavily  politicized  anywhere  — the  Chicago 
Police  Department. 

Reppetto,  a tall,  intense-looking  man  who  gives  one 
the  impression  that  he  knows  more  than  he  is  ready  to 
say,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Chicago  depart- 
ment from  1952  to  1970  — the  heyday  of  former 
Mayor  Richard  Daley.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  detec- 


LA  w ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  Citizens  Crime 
Commission  refers  to  itself  as  a "watchdog"  organiza- 
tion in  the  criminal  justice  field.  To  what  extent  is  the 
commission  performing  this  watchdog  function,  and 
what  should  that  role  in  fact  entail? 

REPPETTO:  We  like  to  tell  the  people  whether  agencies 
are  doing  a good  job  or  a bad  job,  whether  the  particular 
measures  are  good  or  bad.  For  example,  when  there  was 
a plan  to  rotate  lower  court  judges  as  acting  Supreme 
Court  justices  — in  New  York  the  Supreme  Court  is  the 
general  level  — we  took  strong  exception  to  that  and 
said  so  publicly.  Every  year  we  write  a report  on  crime 
and  criminal  justice  the  previous  year  and  we  go  down 
the  line  evaluating  the  police,  the  prosecutors,  the 
courts,  corrections,  the  wins,  the  losses  for  that  year. 
That's  essentially  what  this  is  all  about. 

Why  do  we  do  it?  Well,  we’re  not  part  of  the  system. 
Usually  in  the  criminal  justice  system  you  would  ask 
one  agency  how  they're  doing  and  they'll  say  they're  do- 
ing fine,  a marvelous  job,  we  need  more  resources.  Yet 
some  other  agency  gets  the  flak.  Like  the  parole  board, 
for  instance,  will  say,  "Well,  it’s  all  at  the  front  end  of 
the  system."  Somebody  else  will  say  it's  the  judges. 
Somebody  else  will  say  it's  the  police,  or  the  pro- 
secutors. So  there  really  is  no  independent,  watchdog 
organization  around.  There  are  other  anti-crime 
organizations  but  they  run  operating  programs,  they  do 
contract  research.  We  don't  get  any  government  funds, 
and  so  we  think  we  are  in  a position  to  give  impartial 
judgments  about  what  people  are  doing.  And  we  do. 
LEN:  Is  there  any  inherent  problem  in  having  what 
would  appear  to  be  bark  but  no  bite? 

REPPETTO:  Well,  we  don't  have  the  right  to  fire 
anybody,  cut  off  their  money,  etc.,  but  we  make  public 
statements  and  ultimately  public  opinion  is  very  impor- 
tant. When  we  said  we  thought  that  there  have  been 
many  good  plans  announced  to  fight  subway  crime,  but 
they  were  abandoned  every  few  months  — and  we 
documented  that  — a comprehensive  plan  suddenly 
developed.  So  in  the  final  analysis,  public  opinion  is 
what  counts. 

LEN:  And  the  Citizens  Crime  Commission  has  a distinct 
enough  voice  and  the  ear  of  those  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  what's  necessary? 

REPPETTO:  You  can’t  just  voice  opinions.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple want  to  voice  opinions.  You  have  to  be  very  factual, 
and  you  have  to  make  sense.  We  try  to  document 
whatever  we  say,  and  we  never  have  issued  a report 


tive  commander  by  1966,  and  left  the  department  four 
years  with  a doctorate  in  public  administration  from 
Harvard  University  under  his  belt  From  that  point 
on  he  trained  his  sights  primarily  on  academia, 
teaching  at  New  York 's  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  where,  once  again,  he  rose  through  the  ranks 
to  become  a professor  of  criminal  justice  administra- 
tion and,  in  1978,  vice  president  of  the  institution. 

The  52-year-old  Reppetto  knows  the  sound  of  op- 
portunity knocking  when  he  hears  it.  In  1979,  when  a 
group  of  prominent  businessmen  — including  the 
chief  executives  of  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank  and 
Avon  Products  — got  together  to  form  the  Citizens  j 
Crime  Commission  of  New  York  City,  Reppetto  was 
their  choice  to  head  the  organization.  With  that  kind  ' 
of  offer  beckoning,  he  was  off  to  the  private  sector. 

Although  he  fashioned  the  commission  along  the  I 
lines  of  the  venerable,  highly-respected  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  Reppetto  concedes  that  the 
respect  of  New  York  practitioners  was  not  simply  : 
handed  to  him.  The  group  was  seen  as  "a  bunch  of  \ 
guys  who  didn 't  know  what  we  were  talking  about,  " 
he  says.  But  he  quickly  adds,  "We  have  proven  that  ] 
we  're  fanj  organiza  tion  tha t has  some  good  ideas  and 
does  good  things. . . . We're  seen  as  very  fair  and  very 
factual,  and  I think  that's  what  has  won  public  con- 
fidence. " 


(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff.) 


blasting  some  public  official  just  to  make  the  headlines. 
You'll  never  see  a report  here  [like  that].  In  fact  we  try 
not  to;  we  prefer  to  say  something  good,  that  progress 
has  been  made.  The  test  is  not  perfection,  but  if  progress 
is  not  being  made,  we  might  make  some  statements  in- 
dicating that  perhaps  things  could  be  done  better,  and 
then  we'll  make  some  tough  statements.  We  sometimes 
bite  people  we  have  cheered  for  — Governor  [Hugh] 
Carey.  I think  generally  over  the  years  we  were  fairly 
supportive  of  Carey's  criminal  justice  programs.  But 
then  in  April  of  '82  he  vetoed  money  for  prosecutors' 
career-criminal  programs.  We  immediately  issued  a 
public  statement  deploring  that  veto,  and  the  money 
was  restored  in  June. 

LEN:  To  what  extent  exactly  is  the  crime  commission  in 
fact  a citizens'  commission,  as  the  name  states,  in  terms 
of  citizen  input  on  the  one  hand  and  feedback  to  the 
citizens  on  the  other? 

REPPETTO:  A lot  of  people  get  confused.  It’s  not  a 
mass  organization.  People  will  call  up  and  say,  “I'm  a 
citizen  and  I was  mugged,  and  you  say  you’re  the 
Citizens  Crime  Commission  so  I want  you  to  come  out 
and  investigate  this  mugging,"  because  they’re  not  get- 
ting results  or  the  mugger  got  loose  in  court.  We’re  not 
equipped  to  do  that.  We're  not  equipped  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  caseload  like  that.  The  term  "Citizens"  is 
pretty  much  required  by  New  York  State  law,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  seen  as  an  official  agency.  I f you  said  you  were 
the  Crime  Commission  of  New  York  City,  I think  people 
would  think  you  were  an  official  governmental  agency. 
So  we  have  to  put  something  like  “Citizens ' ’ in  front  of  it 
to  show  that  we're  a private  group.  But  people 
legitimately  get  confused  and  sometimes  people  get 
angry  with  us  because  we  can't  go  out  and  do 
something. 

We  do  occasionally  take  some  complaints  that 
highlight  problems  in  the  criminal  justice  system  — 
that  is,  when  a case  might  apply  to  a whole  class  of  peo- 
ple. But  we  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  function 
as  ombudsmen  for  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
cases,  and  when  my  name  appears  in  the  newspaper  or  I 
appear  on  television,  well-meaning  citizens  call  and  they 
want  some  help.  They  think  they're  getting  the 
runaround  somewhere  and  we  have  to  refer  them  to  the 
appropriate  agencies. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  the  business-sector  involvement  in  the 
crime  commission,  since  it  was  a coalition  of  businesses 
that  created  the  commission  in  the  first  place,  what  in 


‘Who  in  prison  is  non- 
serious,  non-violent?  There 
must  be  three  or  four  guys 
out  of  30,000  who  could  be 
released.  There  are  a few 
that  should  be  out  [and]  an 
awful  lot  out  who  should 
be  in.’ 


addition  to  supporting  the  crime  commission  can  the 
private  sector  do  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  criminal  justice? 

REPPETTO:  In  the  final  analysis,  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  carried  on  by  government  in  this  country,  and 
the  official  system  has  to  work.  But  many  of  the  corpora- 
tions support  other  programs.  The  people  who  support 
us,  thepeople  on  our  board,  support  drug-treatment  pro- 
grams, they  support  programs  to  find  jobs  for  ex- 
offenders, a whole  variety  of  things.  We  said  we  would 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  other  agencies  and  dilute  the 
value  of  the  money  that’s  contributed.  We  try  to  do 
what  is  unique,  what  there  was  a need  for  in  the  system 
when  we  were  organized.  We  try  to  do  well  what  we  can 
do  and  not  do  a lot  of  things  badly  or  duplicate  what's 
being  done  by  other  organizations. 

LEN:  Could  you  point  to  a couple  examples  of  doing 
what  you  do  well  and  something  that  is  unique  to  the 
crime  commission? 

REPPETTO:  We're  not  afraid  to  criticize  public  of- 
ficials, we  do  it  in  a responsible  way  and  we're  seen  as 
nonpartisan.  For  example,  one  thing  you  can’t  do  — 
although  plenty  of  people  have  tried  in  New  York  — is  to 
be  nonpartisan  watchdogs  in  the  public  interest  and 
shortly  thereafter  announce  that  you’re  running  for 
public  office.  There  have  been  a number  of  cases  like 
that.  That  doesn’t  wash.  You  can't  expect  a public  of- 
ficial to  take  your  criticism  as  nonpartisan  if  he  suspects 
and  if  it  happens  that  you  are  his  political  opponent  in 
the  next  election,  or  have  been  his  political  opponent  in 
the  past.  None  of  our  people  are  running  for  office,  have 
run  or  hold  elective  office  anywhere.  I’m  not  running,  no 
one’s  asked  me  to  run  for  anything,  no  one's  likely  to  ask 
me  to  run  for  anything,  but  I could  hardly  be  critical  of 
the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  County  if  the  word 
was  around  that  I might  be  interested  in  running  for 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County.  You're  just  not 
credible  when  you  do  that.  You  cannot  be  running  for  of- 
fice. We're  not,  and  people  know  we're  not  running  for 
office.  They  also  know  that  we’re  not  hip-shooters;  when 
we  say  something,  we’ve  researched  it  pretty  well. 

The  prison-space  race 

LEN:  In  one  of  the  efforts  that  the  crime  commission 
was  involved  in,  there  was  a position  paper  delivered  in 
support  of  a half-billion-dollar  bond  issue  for  prison  con- 
struction — a bond  issue  that  was  rejected  by  New  York 
State  voters.  At  the  same  time,  though,  there  seems  to 
be  an  ongoing  clamor  for  longer,  tougher,  determinate 
sentences  for  serious  offenders.  Doesn't  that  suggest 
some  sort  of  built-in  cross-purpose  or  contradiction  in 
terms? 

REPPETTO:  First  of  all,  determinate  is  not  a synonym 
for  longer  and  tougher.  Not  necessarily.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  the  opposite. 

But  the  humorous  thing  was,  when  the  prison  bond 
issue  was  being  fought  — and  it  was  only  $375  million  of 
the  $500  million  that  was  actually  going  to  go  for 
prisons  — there  were  about  21,000  prisoners  in  New 
York  State.  The  prison  bond  was  going  to  provide 
spaces  for  4,000.  It  failed.  We  now  have  30,000 
prisoners. 

Incidentally,  it  failed  by  a very  small  margin.  It  car- 
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ried  New  York  City  but  it  failed  upstate  in  the  more  con- 
servative part  of  the  state,  so  I don't  think  it  was  a rejec- 
tion of  prison  cells.  I think  it  was  a rejection  of  paying 
money,  it  might  have  been  a rejection  of  Governor 
Carey.  Not  much  was  done.  The  recent  prison  bond  in 
New  Jersey  passed  because  Governor  Kean  led  the 
fight.  Governor  Carey  was  not  terribly  active  until  the 
end. 

But  there’s  no  way  you  could  avoid  adding  the  prison 
space,  because  unfortunately  we  have  a lot  of  dangerous 
criminals  in  this  state.  They  have  been  caught,  indicted, 
convicted,  there’s  plenty  more  of  them  in  the  pipeline, 
no  judge  is  going  to  turn  them  loose,  no  governor  is  go- 
ing to  release  them  when  they  arrive  in  a prison  — 
they’re  bad,  bad  guys.  So  as  I said  when  I debated  the 
prison  bond  issue,  one  way  or  the  other  we're  going  to 
provide  some  space.  If  it  isn’t  provided  out  of  capital 
funds  it’s  going  to  be  provided  out  of  straight  appropria- 
tions. Now  it's  going  to  be  provided  out  of  Urban 
Development  Corporation  bonds.  There's  just  no  way 
you  can  get  around  it  unless  somebody  wants  to  say, 
“We  will  release  guys  who  are  career  criminals.”  Before 
the  career-criminal  program  started  in  New  York  City, 
these  guys  were  slipping  through.  The  average  guy  iden- 
tified by  the  career-criminal  program  had  1 2 previous  ar- 
rests, 8 convictions,  and  half  of  them  got  their  first  jail 
sentence  as  a result  of  the  career-criminal  program. 
Nobody  is  going  to  turn  those  guys  loose.  No  governor  is 
going  to  say,  “I  haven't  got  the  space."  They'll  find  the 
space  somewhere. 

LEN:  So  it's  as  cut-and-dried  a matter  of  people  wanting 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  perform  certain  basic 
functions  but  at  the  same  time  not  wanting  to  pay  for  it? 
REPPETTO:  It’s  not  thatcut  and  dried,  because  a lot  of 

people*  said.  "I  don’t  want  to  pay  for  it  with  capital 

bonds,"  others  said,  "I  don’t  like  Governor  Carey.” 
Some  people  voted  against  it  because  they  said,  “Well,  I 
don't  want  conditions  made  better.  Put  five  guys  in  a 
cell."  We  can't  do  that,  and  the  Federal  courts  won’t 
allow  that,  but  there  are  voters,  as  I heard  on  radio  talk 
shows,  saying,  “Sowhat?  Don’t  pay  for  more,  just  chain 
five  guys  in  dungeons.”  I would  explain  to  them  that 
that’s  not  going  to  happen;  they  would  have  to  release 
five  guys.  But  I don’t  think  on  a close  vote  like  that  you 
could  really  say  one  way  or  the  other.  The  people  in 
Jersey  recently  voted  for  a bond  issue.  The  legislature 
here  has  appropriated  the  money,  and  the  legislature,  in 
the  final  analysis,  knows  what  the  people  want.  These 
are  dangerous  criminals;  nobody’s  going  to  release 
them. 

No  alternatives 

LEN:  There  are  those  who  would  make  the  argument 
that  one  alternative  approach  would  be  to  find  non- 
incarcerative  options  for  certain  non-serious,  non- 
violent offenders,  and  thereby  perhaps  eliminate  the 
need  for  all  this  additional  prison  space.  How  would  you 
size  up  that  kind  of  argument? 

REPPETTO:  Who  in  prison  is  non-serious,  non-violent? 
There  must  be  three  or  four  guys  out  of  30,000  who  could 
be  released,  I suppose.  There  are  a few  that  should  be 
out.  There  are  an  awful  lot  out  who  should  be  in.  The 
most  common  example  is  the  burglars,  the  few  thousand 
people  convicted  of  burglary.  First  of  all,  convicted  of 
burglary  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that’s  all  you  did. 
They  may  have  committed  robbery,  rape,  etc.,  and  they 
pleaded  to  burglary.  But  is  burglary  a non-violent 
crime?  It  doesn't  happen  to  be,  under  New  York  State 
law.  The  first  two  degrees  of  burglary  are  violent.  And  if 
a guy  breaks  into  your  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
is  that  violent?  I think  it  is.  The  state  legislature  thinks 
ii  is.  It  isn’t  classified  that  way  in  the  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Reports. 

Another  problem  is  there  is  no  alternative  to  prison. 
There  is  no  alternative.  If  a fellow  gets  probation,  he 
goes  to  a probation  officer  who  has  a caseload  of  200. 
The  most  contact  a probation  officer  is  going  to  have 
with  that  individual  is  a phone  call  about  once  a month. 
If  there  are  meaningful  alternatives  — the  commis- 
sion has  supported  intensive  probation,  a caseload  of  25, 
maybe  tied  to  employment  programs,  community  ser- 
vice in  lieu  of  jail.  There  are  some  alternatives,  and  I'm 


on  the  state  task  force  on  alternatives  to  incarceration, 
and  we  have  urged  more  money  and  more  effort  for  alter- 
natives to  incarceration.  But  you  cannot  get  around  it 
that  the  police  in  New  York  City  alone  arrest  over 
100,000  people  for  felony  crimes.  Over  half  of  them  get 
convicted  of  something,  maybe  6 or  7,000  go  to  prison. 
So  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  could  go,  an  awful 
lot  of  dangerous  people  who  commit  these  horrendous 
crimes  on  the  streets,  guys  who  are  now  in  the  state 
prisons. 

Incidentally,  the  crime  rate  is  down,  and  in  a scientific 
sense  it’s  very  difficult  to  say  why.  But  it  is  strange  that 
all  over  the  United  States  the  prison  population  is  way 
up,  but  the  crime  rate  is  down,  in  the  midst  of  very  dif- 
ficult economic  times. 

LEN:  Does  that  speak  to  a more  highly  focused  ap- 
proach to  who  should  go  to  prison  in  the  first  place? 
Crime  may  be  down,  but  perhaps  there  is  a little  more 
success  in  getting  the  serious  offender  into  prison? 
REPPETTO:  I think  a lot  of  the  explanation  here  in  New 
York,  and  probably  elsewhere,  is  that  they're  concen- 
trating on  the  career  criminals,  the  guys  who  get  ar- 
rested time  after  time  after  time  and  endlessly  get 
through  the  system  are  now  being  identified  as  career 
criminals,  they're  not  being  allowed  to  plea-bargain 
down,  they’re  being  prosecuted  as  such  on  felony 
charges,  and  upon  conviction  the  judge  can  say,  "Look, 
pal,  you’re  getting  arrested  and  convicted  all  the  time, 


ferent  things  to  different  communities,  and  some  people 
think  by  the  time  they  focus  in  on  a guy  as  a career 
criminal  he's  beginning  to  hit  his  down-cycle,  he's  get- 
ting older.  They  should  identify  people  at  a younger  age, 
so  that  instead  of  maybe  the  average  career  criminal  go- 
ing away  at  24  he  might  go  away  at  19  or  20.  when  he’s 
on  his  up-cycle.  There’s  a lot  of  opposition  to  career- 
criminal  programs  in  intellectual  circles.  I attended  a 
bar  association  conference  where  many  people  were 
against  career-criminal  programs.  I don’t  know  why.  I 
don't  accept  the  notion  that  it's  unfair  to  say  to  a fellow 
who  has  a long  record  of  convictions  that  we're  going  to 
take  that  into  account  and  not  let  you  plea-bargain  and 


‘There’s  a lot  of  opposition  to  career-criminal  programs  in 
intellectual  circles.  I don’t  know  why.  [Criminal  justice]  is 
not  a game.  We’re  serious  business.’ 


and  you're  going.  We're  going  to  give  you  a little  vaca- 
tion from  your  robbery  or  burglary  for  a few  years." 
LEN:  Does  the  commission  have  a formal  stance  on  the 
New  York  State  correctional  system  in  terms  of  what 
may  be  needed  there? 

REPPETTO:  We  supported  the  Governor's  proposal  to 
add  a few  thousand  additional  spaces.  I said  it's  a 
modest,  well-thought-out  response  to  an  urgent  prob- 
lem. The  prisons  are  there.  What  happened  is  the  correc- 
tions commissioner  a few  years  ago  said,  "Send  us  all 
the  prisoners  you  want;  we  've  got  plenty  of  room. ' ' They 
sent  him  all  the  prisoners  they  wanted,  and  he  didn’t 
have  the  room.  Now  they’re  looking  down  the  pike  at 
who’s  arrested,  and  they  can  estimate  from  past  ex- 
perience on  how  many  arrests  will  lead  to  indictments, 
how  many  indictments  will  lead  to  conviction  and  how 
many  convictions  will  lead  to  a prison  sentence,  and  by 
that  estimate  the  prison  population  is  going  up.  They’ve 
got  two  alternatives  in  providing  space  for  them:  it  can 
be  either  humane  space  or  not  humane.  I don't  think  the 
courts  will  allow  them  not  to  have  humane  space,  and  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  northern  climates  of  New  York 
we're  not  holding  people  in  tents  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  or  five  to  a cell.  The  other  alternative  is  to  turn 
them  loose.  Nobody  is  prepared  to  do  that. 

Going  after  repeaters 

LEN:  In  terms  of  the  crackdown  on  career  criminals, 
how  proximate  in  time  are  the  two  phenomena  of  crack- 
ing down  and  reducing  crime  in  a genuine  sense?  As  lit- 
tle as  a year?  Ten  or  more  years? 

REPPETTO:  Well,  there  have  been  slight  downturns  in 
crime.  Crime  spiraled  in  the  late  60’s,  stayed  at  a very 
high  level.  There've  been  slight  changes  up  and  down. 
We’re  down  a little  bit,  10  percent  or  so  in  certain 
categories.  Whether  it  will  stay  that  way,  we're  down 
from  a very  high  level.  I think  we’re  going  to  be  plagued 
with  very  high  crime  rates  for  the  rest  of  this  decade,  but 
if  we  abandon  these  career-criminal  programs,  not  only 
will  we  not  see  modest  reductions,  we're  liable  to  see 
significant  increases. 

LEN:  Has  the  criminal  justice  system  generally  come  to 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  career-criminal  programs?  Is 
there  any  likelihood  that  those  with  the  power  to  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  such  a program  would  do  so? 
REPPETTO:  Career-criminal  programs  are  very 
popular  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  means  dif- 


not let  you  escape  prison  upon  conviction.  1 don't  hap- 
pen to  think  that'sunfair.  I don'tsee  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  some  sporting  effort;  it’s  not  a game.  We're 
serious  business. 

The  thin  blue  line 

LEN:  Your  1983  annual  report  stated  that  New  York 
City  is  far  less  safe  than  it  was  a generation  ago,  and 
it  alluded  to  "a  severe  loss  of  effectiveness"  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  in  terms 
of  manpower  dropping  in  relation  to  workload.  Are  there 
ways  to  correct  the  balance  between  manpower  and 
workload  and  at  the  same  time  restore  a sense  of  securi- 
ty to  the  city  without  simply  adding  more  bodies  to  the 
police  ranks? 

REPPETTO:  Everybody's  for  adding  a lot  more  cops, 
they’re  just  not  agreed  on  paying  for  them. 

LEN:  How  about  without  adding  more  cops? 
REPPETTO:  Only  incremental  ways.  In  1980  we  said 
we  were  not  convinced  that  a significant  number  of 
police  officers  would,  in  fact,  make  a great  difference  in 
the  crime  rate  in  New  York  City,  that  by  adding  a signifi- 
cant number  of  police  officers  you  would  greatly  reduce 
the  crime  rate.  We  said  there  were  other  things  that 
could  be  done.  That  was  in  1980.  Two  years  later,  we  said 
we  probably  need  more  police,  and  in  1983,  as  you 
pointed  out,  we  said  we  probably  need  a lot  more  police 
— not  so  much  for  the  robberies,  burglaries,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  which  is  very  important. 
The  low-level  drug  dealing  that's  done  at  high  noon  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  three-card  monte  men  at  high  noon, 
they  set  a climate  for  general  lawlessness. 

There's  been  some  recent  research  on  this,  that  if  peo- 
ple walk  through  a neighborhood  and  they  see  a lot  of 
broken  windows,  they  think  this  is  a neighborhood 
that’s  going  down,  this  is  a neighborhood  where  I can 
commit  crimes.  They  see  a neighborhood  that’s  spruced 
up,  they  say  here’s  a place  where  I can't  get  away  with 
anything.  If  people  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue  and  they 
see  three-card  monte  guys  at  high  noon  in  front  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  a guy  with  a gun  in  his  pocket  may 
say,  "Hey,  I can  slip  into  one  of  these  airline  offices  and 
pull  a holdup.”  Nobody's  doing  anything  about  the 
three-card  monte  guy  gambling,  and  that's  an  out-and- 
out  racket.  So  the  guy  with  the  gun  in  his  pocket  says, 
“If  this  guy  is  getting  away  with  an  out-and-out  racket 
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at  high  noon  on  Fifth  Avenue,  I'll  just  slip  quietly  into 
one  of  these  stores  and  put  a gun  on  somebody  and  take 
their  money  and  nobody'll  ever  bother  me.”  A lot  of 
foreign  business  people  who  are  used  to  much  safer 
capital  cities  in  their  countries  say  there's  no  law  here, 
no  government.  You  couldn  't  do  this  on  a main  street  in 
Tokyo,  London  or  Paris.  Where  are  the  police?  Well,  we 
haven't  got  very  many.  The  workload  has  gone  up  about 
sixfold.  Maybe  there  was  some  slack  in  the  police  force 
25  years  ago,  but  there  wasn't  that  much  slack.  So  if 
you're  going  to  recapture  the  streets,  you  need  a lot 
more  cops. 

Having  said  all  that,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a responsi- 
ble organization  like  the  Citizens  Crime  Commission  to 
identify  where  the  money  is,  because  it'll  cost  a bundle. 
We  have  not  identified  where  the  money  is  coming  from. 
We  can't  run  down  and  tell  the  mayor  to  hire  10.000 
more  cops.  Many  people  do  that  and  they  say,  "Get  the 
money  from  somewhere,  take  it  away  from  X or  Y.” 
Who's  X or  Y?  The  schools?  The  hospitals?  I have  not 
seen  well-thought-out  plans  about  where  the  money  will 
come  from  to  get  more  police  officers. 

LEN:  I n terns  of  the  "broken-window"  thesis  you  men- 
tioned. the  environmental  factors  contributing  to 
criminality,  what  might  it  take  to  reverse  that  kind  of 
trend?  A greater  sense  of  public  concern  and  involve- 


ment in  the  whole  picture? 

REPPETTO:  I'm  for  public  concern  and  involvement, 
but  I wouldn't  want  to  overstate  the  role  of  citizen 
patrols  and  Neighborhood  Watch.  Twenty  years  or  so 
ago,  when  the  crime  rate  was  much,  much  lower,  we  ex- 
pected the  police  department  to  do  the  job.  There 
weren't  many  citizen  patrols.  Now  when  the  crime  rate 
is  enormous,  when  there  are,  by  good  estimates,  a 
■I.ilhon  illegal  guns  in  the  street 8 — on  old-time  police 
ch\et  was  snvtng  tWB  mYier  day  xYini  n gun  collar  used  to 
be  a big  thing  in  the  police  department,  and  now  it's 
nothing  — when  guys  shoot  down  police  for  petty 
reasons,  when  lots  of  people  seem  to  be  high  on 
substances  of  one  kind  or  another,  we  can  hardly  expect 
citizens  to  go  out  and  restore  law  and  order,  unarmed 
and  untrained  I think  it’s  fundamentally  a job  for 
government,  and  the  control  of  the  streets  is  the  job  of 
the  police  department.  Public  order  in  the  streets  is  the 
hallmark  of  civilized  society,  and  since  we've  had 
modern  police  departments,  starting  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, their  primary  function  has  been  the  control  of  the 
public  ways.  Solving  crimes  was  an  afterthought  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police;  they  didn't  create  a detec- 
tive branch  until  about  13  years  later,  and  then  it  was 
very  small  for  30  years  after  that.  The  London 
Metropolitan  Police  was  there  to  restore  order  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

Eyes  and  ears 

LEN:  So  the  Neighborhood  Watch  has  more  of  an  or- 
namental value? 

REPPETTO:  It  has  a limited  value.  It’s  nice  for  people 
to  be  concerned  atout  their  neighborhood,  it's  a good 
sign,  but  I don't  think  we  can  trust  citizen  groups  to 
restore  order  in  a city  where  lots  of  lawlessness  occurs 
on  the  streets  by  very  predatory,  often  armed  in- 
dividuals. 

LEN:  Is  there  also  the  possibility  that  a would-be 
criminal,  if  confronted  by  a concerned  citizenry  or  a 
Neighborhood  Watch  program,  might  simply  put  his 
gun  back  into  his  pocket  and  head  a mile  up  the  road  to  a 
less  concerned  community? 

REPPETTO:  A lot  of  the  criminals  come  from  the  local 
area.  Some  of  them  are  the  young  people  in  the  local 
area.  To  get  a group  of  senior  ci  tizens  and  expect  them  to 
recapture  the  streets  from  some  tough  teenagers,  you're 
really  asking  an  awful  lot.  Usually  the  neighborhood 
patrols  have  worked  better  in  outlying  areas  where  the 
crime  is  not  local,  where  they  can  spot  a stranger,  maybe 
a burglar  cruising  through,  and  notify  local  police, 
where  they  perform  the  eyes-and-ears  function.  But  I 
don’t  think  they  can  perform  the  enforcement  or  order- 
maintenance  function. 

LEN:  Is  there  the  potential  that  citizen  patrols  might  go 


off  in  the  direction  of  enforcement  or  order  mainten- 
ance? 

REPPETTO:  We  looked  at  citizen  patrols  a couple  years 
ago,  and  we  did  not  see  any  vigilantism  developing.  The 
patrols  mostly  played  an  eyes-and-ears  role.  I don't 
think  there's  any  widespread  vigilantism  in  New  York 
City.  If,  though,  people  begin  to  believe  that  police  can't 
do  the  job,  they're  going  to  do  several  things.  They’re 
going  to  arm  themselves,  and  there's  some  trend  to  that. 
They're  going  to  organize  their  own  patrols,  and  it's 
possible  that  those  patrols  would  begin  to  take  over  en- 
forcement functions,  which  they're  not  allowed  to  do 
under  the  law.  People  are  going  to  move,  they  re  going  to 
lose  confidence.  I think  it's  very  important  that  people 
have  confidence  in  their  criminal  justice  system,  that 
they  look  to  that  system  to  protect  them,  and  most  par- 
ticularly. that  they  look  to  the  police  force  to  protect 
them. 

LEN:  As  far  as  increasing  the  strength  of  the  New  York 
City  police  force  is  concerned,  the  commission  has  called 
for  “extensive  discussion"  of  a proposed  Police  Corps,  a 
quasi-ROTC  type  of  program  to  add  some  20,000  more 
cops  in  the  state.  Has  the  commission  done  its  own  in- 
tensive assessment  of  that  proposal,  and  if  so,  what  kind 
of  conclusions  were  drawn? 

REPPETTO:  We're  in  the  process  of  assessing  that  pro- 
posal and  other  proposals.  There's  a proposal  for  a cadet 


corps,  there’s  a proposal  for  a Super  Fund,  a proposal  for 
a police  reserve.  We’ve  been  analyzing  them,  and  so  far 
we  have  not  seen  the  magic  door  that  leads  to  finances. 
But  we're  in  the  process  of  analyzing  these  plans.  The 
city  has  said  of  the  cadet  corps,  "We'd  be  glad  to  have 
it"  — if  somebody  gives  them  the  money.  And  I didn’t 
hear  anybody  say  that  they  would.  There’s  talk  of  some 
pilot  programs  in  these  areas.  Very  fundamentally,  I 

think  v/f  hnvo.to  addrees  the  question  of  how  much  the 

public  sector  is  going  to  spend  on  its  criminal  justice 
system. 

LEN:  Is  there  a preconceived  notion  as  to  what  the 
answer  to  that  is,  just  how  much  the  public  is  willing  to 
commit  to  a safe  and  orderly  society? 

REPPETTO:  I suspect  the  public  would  be  willing  to 
commit  a great  deal.  Generally  the  people  in  govern- 
ment do  not  like  earmarked  funds.  The  public  would  be 
willing  to  give  money  to  the  police,  the  courts  and  cor- 
rections if  they  thought  that's  where  it  was  going  ex- 
clusively. But  government  officials  don't  like  ear- 
marked funds;  it  destroys  flexibility.  Also  there  are 
problems  when  you  run  police  against  schools,  or  what- 
ever. Put  on  a referendum,  who  knows?  The  citizens 
might  vote  to  close  the  entire  City  University  and  give 
all  the  money  to  the  police  department,  but  that  might 
not  be  good  public  policy.  Some  things  are  more  glamor- 
ous, have  more  of  a constituency  than  others. 

LEN:  Does  the  criminal  justice  system  in  New  York  lack 
that  glamorous  image,  or  that  constituency? 
REPPETTO:  Oh  no.  The  criminal  justice  system  is  very 
popular.  If  the  public  thinks  the  criminal  justice  system 
needs  something,  they  usually  give  it  to  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  police  are  very  expensive  because  they’re  a labor- 
intensive  industry  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  them. 
Prisons  are  expensive  because  there  are  large  numbers 
of  prisons  and  the  brick  and  mortar  therein,  along  with 
the  operating  expenses.  We're  looking  at  the  whole 
question  of  funding,  but  I think  it  would  be  unfair  just  to 
earmark  money  for  something  as  necessary  and  perhaps 
as  glamorous  as  criminal  justice  at  the  expense  of  less 
glamorous  but  equally  necessary  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

Consolidating  police  command 

LEN:  One  of  the  proposals  that  the  crime  commission 
brought  up  last  year  was  the  idea  that  the  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  have  direct 
operational  command  of  three  principal  city  police 
forces  — the  city  force,  Transit  and  Housing  police.  Has 
there  been  any  discernible  progress  on  this,  or  any 
likelihood  that  it  may  ever  come  to  pass?  More  so,  is 
there  any  likelihood  that  de  facto  consolidation  would 
come  about? 

REPPETTO:  I doubt  consolidation  will  come  to  pass. 
Some  people  maintain  the  commissioner  has  the 


authority  now.  but  he  does  not,  legally.  The  Housing 
Police  and  the  Transit  Police  report  to  the  boards  of  the 
Housing  and  Transit  Authorities.  They  have  a pretty 
good  working  relationship  with  the  commissioner.  I 
have  said,  and  I know  the  Transit  Authority  doesn't  like 
this,  that  Mr.  [Richard]  Ravitch  and  Mr.  [John]  Simp- 
son, who  run  the  Trunsit  Authority,  have  their  hands 
full  making  the  subways  and  the  buses  run.  They 
haven't  quite  mastered  everything  there  yet,  with  the 
best  of  motives.  Why  burden  them  with  the  public  safe- 
ty task?  The  primary  person  for  coordinating  public 
safety  in  this  city  is  the  police  commissioner,  Robert 
McGuire.  We  want  him  to  also  undertake  those  respon- 
sibilities, directly , for  the  Transit  and  Housing  Police. 
But  the  boards  of  transit  and  housing  don't  want  that, 
nor  do  the  unions  representing  those  two  organizations, 
and  I would  think  realistically  that  we  will  not  get  a 
merger.  And  I 'm  not  sure  that  a merger  would  produce 
that  much  marvelous  results,  and  that  there  needs  to  be 
all  that  headache,  but  certainly  closer  coordination  is 
something  to  be  working  toward. 

LEN:  Is  there  the  likelihood  that  operational  or  ad- 
ministrative command  will  be  lodged  in  the  New  York 
City  police  commissioner's  office? 

REPPETTO:  I wouldn't  be  surprised.  If  there's  another 
big  crisis  in  transit  or  something  like  that,  that  would  be 
a logical  move.  I want  the  police  commissioner  to  be  able 
to  give  direct  orders  to  the  chief  of  the  Transit  Police, 
telling  him  to  move  500  cops  here  or  there,  or  move  500 
city  cops  into  the  subways.  He  really  can't  do  that  now. 
He  really  couldn't  take  500  cops  out  of  the  subways  if 
there  was  an  emergency  somewhere  else,  because  the 
transit  chief  is  responsible  to  the  management  of  the 
Transit  Authority  and  to  the  board.  There  was  some 
thought  of  a direct  state  takeover  of  the  Transit 
Authority,  and  there  was  some  vague  proposal  by  the 
police  force  that  they  would  put  their  cadet  corps  down 
in  the  subways,  working  for  the  state.  I think  there’s 
fairly  good  coordination  now,  and  that's  likely  to  in- 
crease, but  I don't  think  you’ll  see  a total  merger. 

A need  for  crime  commissions 

LEN:  How  adaptable  is  the  concept  of  a citizens  crime 
commission?  Could,  for  example,  a city  of  50,000 
establish  its  own  private-sector  crime  commission? 
Could  a town  of  1,000? 

REPPETTO:  Well,  it  depends.  They've  been  mostly  in 
cities,  although  some  places  as  relatively  small  as 
Waukegan.  Illinois,  have  one.  In  Connecticut  it's 
organized  on  a statewide  basis.  It  depends  on  what  you 
mean.  I wouldn 't  think  a town  of  1 ,000  would  have  half  a 
dozen  professional  researchers  who  could  be  kept  busy. 
It  might  be  one  person,  and  even  then  on  a part-time 
basis.  But  wherever  people  thought  that  crime  was  a 
problem,  and  that  the  criminal  justice  system  wasn't 
working  at  optimum  effectiveness  — and  I expect  the 
latter  is  certainly  true  everywhere  — they  could  have  a 
crime  commission.  I think  there  is  a need  for  watchdog 
organizations  — not  because  public  officials  are  lazy, 
corrupt  or  inefficient,  but  because  they  are  public  of- 
ficials. I think  there  is  a need  for  independent  outfits  like 
crime  commissions. 

LEN:  Looking  back  over  the  four  years  that  the  New 
York  City  crime  commission  has  been  active,  what 
would  you  say  has  been  the  impact  of  the  commission? 
REPPETTO:  I would  think  that  to  point  to  any  one 
thing  would  be  a little  arrogant.  I think  what  we  have 
done  is  we  have  the  ear  of  the  public  officials  and  the 
criminal  justice  leadership,  and  I think  we  have  the  ear 
of  the  media.  When  we  first  started  in  1979,  there  was  a 
story  about  us  in  which  unknown  high  officials  were 
quoted  as  saying,  in  effect,  we  were  a bunch  of  guys  who 
didn't  know  what  we  were  talking  about.  I don't  know 
who  those  people  were,  but  I have  my  suspicions,  and  I 
work  very  closely  with  them  now  flaughs/.  They  respect 
us,  and  I think  we  have  proven  that  we’re  a factual 
organization  that  has  some  good  ideas  and  does  good 
things.  I would  invite  you  to  check  with  the  people  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  in  government  in  general  as 
to  our  effectiveness.  I don't  think  the  chairman  of  the 
parole  board  would  be  a good  guy  to  ask.  He's  a nice 
enough  fellow,  but  for  four  years  we’ve  recommended 
that  he  be  abolished  flaughs/  — not  parole  supervision, 
but  the  parole  board.  He’d  be  less  than  human  if  he  said 
we  were  the  font  of  all  wisdom.  I would  hardly  blame  him 
if  he  said  we  didn't  know  what  we  were  talking  about. 

In  the  next  issue  of  LEN: 

An  interview  with  Sheriff  E.  Walton  Pellicer, 
former  head  of  the  National  Sheriffs  Association 
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Looking  at  rape  from  all  sides  of  the  problem 


The  Crime  and  the  Consequences  Of 
Rape.  By  Charles  W.  Dean  and  Mary 
deBruyn-Kops.  Springfield.  111.:  Charles 
C.  Thomas.  1982.  142  pp. 

Rape  is  a crime  that  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  press,  police, 
prosecutors  and  the  public  for  the  last  10 
years.  Recently,  incidents  of  gang  rape 
were  reported  which  have  generated  a 

A lot  of  Gaul: 


great  deal  of  concern,  especially  the 
response  or  lack  of  response  by  witnesses 
to  the  attack.  Newspapers  carry  daily  ac- 
counts of  incidents  of  rape  reported  to  the 
police  and  one  can  rarely  find  an  issue 
that  does  not  contain  some  mention  of 
rape. 

' The  Crime  and  The  Consequences  of 
Rape"  represents  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  total  circumstances  surrounding 


French  police  examined 


Effective  Policing:  The  French  Gen- 
darmerie By  J.  R.  J.  Jammes.  West 
Yorkshire.  England:  MCB  Publications 
Ltd..  1981.  115  pp.  S49.95. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  you  are  an 
American  living  in  a rural  area  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  sole  means  of 
law  enforcement  is  an  organization 
similar  to  the  state  police.  Imagine  also 
that  the  state  police  is  a military  branch 
of  the  armed  forces.  With  this  picture  in 
your  mind  you  will  have  a pretty  fair 
understanding  of  the  French  Gen- 
darmerie 

Most  people  (in  fact,  most  Franco- 
philes! probably  don’t  realize  that  France 
has  two  national  police  forces.  The  Gen- 
darmerie are  charged  with  enforcing  the 
law  primarily  in  the  rural  areas  of  France. 

The  Police  Nalionale  is  responsible  for 

law  and  order  in  towns  of  over  10,000  peo- 
ple. As  one  can  imagine,  there  is  some 
overlap  between  the  two  agencies,  par- 
ticularly in  Paris  and  several  of  the  other 
large  cities  where  the  Gendarmerie  have 
an  office. 

Jammes  hints  of  only  minor  conflict 
and  rivalry  between  the  two  agencies. 
This  attitude  is  understandable  if  the 


reader  recognizes  the  author  s un- 
abashed bias  toward  the  gendarmes.  1 
would  suspect  that  the  rivalry  is  quite 
similar  to  that  which  we  see  in  American 
policing  between  the  local  police  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  In 
some  jurisdictions  there  is  a close  work- 
ing relationship  while  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions there  is  a minimum  of  communica- 
tion. but  overall  the  job  gets  done  with  a 
minimum  of  conflict. 

When  I first  received  this  book  with  its 
plain,  dark  blue  binding  and  gold  leaf  let- 
tering. I though  that  it  clearly  resembled 
a bound  thesis  or  dissertation.  Shortly  in- 
to the  book  my  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed (it  was  the  author's  master's 
thesis).  But  this  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book.  Jammes,  who  is  a 
British  subject,  has  done  an  excellent  job 

in  explaining  the  French  Gondnrmoria  to 

English-speaking  students  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  book,  although  thin  in  size,  is  very 
detailed  in  its  explanation  of  the  French 
system  of  law  enforcement.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  depicting  the 
uniforms  and  insignia  of  the  various 
units  within  the  Gendarmerie. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Juvenile  justice  work  exudes 
richness  in  tackling  complex  field 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  Concepts  and 
Control.  By  Robert  C.  Trojanowicz  and 
Merry  Morash.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  1982.  439  pp. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  a problem 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  us  only  in  the 
last  century.  Over  1,500  years  ago,  St. 
Augustine  reflected  in  his  confessions  on 
his  actions  of  vandalism  as  a youth.  He 
tells  of  entering  a neighbor's  orchard 
with  his  friends  and  stealing  the  fruit 
that  grew  on  the  trees.  Certainly  it  was 
not  hunger  that  led  him  to  this  act  but 
peer  pressure,  as  Augustine  recalled. 
However,  peer  presure  was  not  a 
dominating  factor  as  Augustine  was  free 
to  leave  if  he  so  wished.  Yes,  shaking  fruit 
off  the  branches  was  fun  but  could  enjoy- 
ment explain  this  act  of  vandalism?  No, 
Augustine  concluded,  the  only  reason 
was  that  the  Devil  made  him  do  it.  In  the 
centuries  since  Augustine  many  people 
have  struggled  to  explain  delinquency, 
and  in  the  process  have  covered  much  of 
the  same  ground  that  Augustine  did  in 
his  time.  Certainly  these  studies  have  re- 
vealed the  enormous  complexity  of  delin- 
quency and  its  relationship  to  youth. 

In  “Juvenile  Delinquency:  Concepts 


and  Control."  we  have  an  ambitious,  well- 
written,  practical  and  scholarly  work 
which  presents  a clearer  understanding 
of  this  enormously  complex  issue  to  the 
reader.  In  fact,  readers  well  versed  in 
juvenile  justice  will  admire  the  range  and 
richness  of  the  authors'  sources.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book,  as  stated  by  the 
authors,  is  “to  provide  the  practitioner  or 
the  student  interested  in  working  with 
juveniles  an  overview  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  phenomenon  and  the  pro- 
cess involved  in  its  causation,  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment."  Certainly 
as  the  reader  progresses  through  the 
book  it  becomes  clear  that  the  authors 
achieved  their  stated  purpose. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a logical, 
sequential  flow  that  makes  for  easy  and 
enjoyable  reading.  Chapter  one  provides 
a framework  for  the  remainder  of  the 
book  as  it  helps  the  reader  to  understand 
the  interface  between  our  beliefs  about 
delinquency,  assumptions  about  the 
target  group,  delinquency  causation 
theories  and  the  various  control  pro- 
grams that  currently  exist.  The  orderly 
flow  of  the  book  continues  through 
Chapter  13,  "Delinquency  Control:  A 
Continued  on  Page  12 


rape.  This  work  is  heavily  annotated  and 
presents  all  sides  of  each  area  discussed. 

Part  one  of  this  book,  entitled  "The 
Crime.  The  Criminal  and  the  Victim" 
begins  with  a statistical  analysis  of  the 
crime  of  rape.  The  data  were  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's Uniform  Crime  Reports  and  vic- 
timization surveys  initiated  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. Although  both  the  UCR  and  the 
LEAA  survey  have  their  shortcomings, 
each  indicates  that  the  crime  of  rape  is  an 
extremely  grave  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  authors  note  with  disappointment 
that  the  clearance  rates  for  rape  are  low. 
Also,  the  arrest  and  conviction  data 
demonstrate  the  inability  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  crime  of  rape. 

The  book  goes  on  to  provide  a complete 
and  detailed  historical  study  of  rape.  It 
traces  rape  from  the  time  when  it  was  not 
even  considered  a crime,  through  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  This  very  in- 
teresting section  shows  some  strange 
beliefs  and  punishments  utilized  in 
various  cultures  at  various  times.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  the 
laws  to  be  changed  and  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  become  more  respon- 
sive to  the  victim  of  rape. 


The  next  chapter  of  part  one  analyzes 
some  of  the  revisions  of  state  laws  concer- 
ning rape  in  which  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
tim are  considered  equal  to  those  of  the 
accused.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  rape  laws  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
which  were  completely  rewritten  in  1974. 
Much  of  the  impetus  for  change  in  the 
Michigan  code  was  derived  from  the  ef- 
forts of  a women's  task  force  on  rape.  Ad- 
ditionally. this  new  law  became  the 
precursor  of  changes  initiated  in  other 
states. 

Part  one  concludes  with  a very  infor- 
mative and  well-researched  study  of  the 
types  of  rapes,  the  typology  of  rapists 
and  the  characteristics  of  victims.  Con- 
siderable thought  was  given  by  the 
authors  to  the  establishment  of  these 
categories  and  each  area  contains  a more 
than  adequate  explanation  and  definition 
of  terms.  One  important  statement  they 
make  bears  mention:  "All  rapists, 
whether  they  are  considered  a threat  to 
the  community  or  not,  can  inflict  severe 
psychological,  if  not  physical,  harm  upon 
their  victims." 

Part  two,  called  "The  Consequences  of 
Rape"  is  a most  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  victim  after  the  rape.  The 
sequence  of  each  chapter  in  this  section 
describes  the  thought  process  and  harsh 
Continued  on  Page  12 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning  , 

by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 
Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

Criminal  Justice  Education:  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  — a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  — based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and,  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire, confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has,  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminal  Justice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN:  0-89444-030-6  220  pages  S5.50 

To  order,  send  check  or  monev  nnlerforSJ  V)  to  The  John  Jnv  Press.  -/'/•/  West  -Vith  Street. 

Mew  York.  New  York  10019 
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A ' flexible ' standard: 


The  unpredictable  aftermath  of  Gates  v.  Illinois 


Continued  from  Page  6 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  point- 
ing out  that  NIJ  had  found  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  be  a major  impediment  to 
successful  felony  prosecutions  in  Califor- 
nia, In  doing  so,  however,  they  over- 
looked or  omitted  the  NIJ  study's  bot- 
tom line:  The  exclusionary  rule  affected 
only  one  in  2,500  reported  violent  crimes 
in  California,  resulted  in  prosecutorial  re- 
jections of  only  0.78  percent  of  the  cases 
forwarded  to  them  by  police  (nearly 
three-quarters  of  which  were  drug  of- 
fenses rather  than  crimes  against  per- 
sons or  property)  and  accounted  for  only 
one  in  twenty  prosecutorial  rejections. 

When  it  decided  Gates  last  month,  the 
Supreme  Court  disappointed  the  ad- 
vocates of  a good  faith  exception.  In- 
stead. the  majority  belatedly  pointed  out 
that  such  a modification  of  the  rule  in- 
volved issues  of  major  public  concern 
that  had  not  been  raised  or  ruled  upon  in 
Gates  until  the  Court  itself  prompted  the 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois  to  do  so. 

Thus,  as  Justice  Rehnquist's  majority 

opinion  indicated  "with  apologies  to  all," 
consideration  of  a good  faith  exception 
has  been  put  off  until  "another  day. " But 
the  Gates  opinion  is  not  insignificant;  in 
finding  other  grounds  to  allow  into 
evidence  against  Lance  and  Sue  Gates 
the  contraband  discovered  in  their 
possession,  the  Court  refashioned  the 
rules  concerning  informants'  tips  and 


searches.  Prior  to  Gates,  anonymous  in- 
formants’ tips  had  to  pass  a “two- 
pronged  test"  in  order  to  be  considered 
sufficient  grounds  for  issuance  of  a 
search  warrant.  First,  the  informant  had 
to  adequately  reveal  the  basis  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  suspects'  criminal  ac- 
tivity. This  requirement,  obviously,  ex- 
isted in  order  to  prevent  rumor,  gossip 
and  malicious  misinformation  from  serv- 
ing as  the  bases  of  search  warrants. 
Police  in  the  Gates  case  could  not  meet 
this  requirement  because  the  anonymous 
letter  upon  which  they  based  their  search 
warrant  application  provided  no  informa- 
tion as  to  how  its  writer  came  into 
possession  of  the  information  he  provid- 
ed police. 

Second,  the  police  application  for  the 
search  warrant  had  to  demonstrate  the 
“reliability”  or  “veracity"  of  their 
anonymous  informant.  Police  usually 
met  this  requirement  in  one  of  two  ways. 
They  could  swear  in  an  affidavit  that 
their  informant  was  known  to  them  and 
that  he  had  previously  provided  them 
with  reliable  information  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. The  police  in  the  Gates  case  could 
not  do  this  because  they  had  no  idea  who 
had  written  to  them  claiming  that  the 
Gates  couple  were  drug  dealers.  Alter- 
natively. they  could  swear  in  an  affidavit 
that  they  had  verified  through  their  own 
observations  much  of  the  detail  provided 
by  their  informant,  and  that  their  obser- 
vations led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rest 


of  the  informant’s  tale  was  also  accurate. 
In  the  Gates  case,  however,  much  of  the 
detail  provided  by  the  informant  turned 
out  to  be  inaccurate  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  apparantly  improper  license 
plate  on  a car  driven  by  Lance  Gates,  the 
police  had  observed  only  ‘‘innocent”  ac- 
tivity before  they  obtained  their  warrant. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Rehn- 
quist  discarded  this  “two-pronged  test" 
or,  at  least,  the  notion  that  the  two 
prongs  were  hard  and  fast  criteria  that 
had  to  be  independently  met  before  a 
search  warrant  could  be  lawfully  issued. 
Instead,  the  set  forth  a "less  rigid," 
‘‘totality  of  the  circumstances 
approach,"  to  be  employed  by 
magistrates  in  deciding  whether  police 
have  presented  enough  evidence  to 
justify  a search  warrant.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  clear-cut  determinations  of  whether  a 
police  search  warrant  application  meets 
the  “basis  of  knowledge"  and  “reliabili- 
ty” prongs,  magistrates  are  now  to  apply 
"a  flexible  common-sense  standard"  in 
determining  whether  there  is  a "fair  pro- 
bability" that  the  police  will  find 
evidence  of  crime  in  the  place  they  seek  to 
search. 

What  is  the  new  standard?  A fair 
answer  is  that  nobody  yet  knows, 
because  it  is  “flexible"  and  because  it  is 
the  Court’s  view  that  "this  area  simply 
does  not  lend  itself  to  a prescribed  set  of 
rules."  At  first,  that  may  dishearten 


those  required  to  teach  the  police  the 
rules  of  search  and  the  probable  cause  re- 
quirement, because  they  have  long  com- 
plained that  this  area  of  the  law  was 
already  far  too  vague.  Once  they  read 
Gates  carefully,  however,  police  instruc- 
tors will  be  quite  relieved  by  it.  When 
they  do,  they  will  find  that  the  Court 
determined  that  the  new  standard 
authorizes  the  forced  entry  and  search  of 
a home  and  auto  on  the  basis  of  an 
anonymous  letter  containing  several  ma- 
jor inaccuracies,  and  upon  subsequent 
police  observations  that  an  Illinois  man 
flew  to  West  Palm  Beach,  entered  a motel 
room  registered  to  his  wife,  arose  the 
next  morning  and  drove  with  an  "uniden- 
tified female"  to  "that  Interstate 
highway  commonly  used  by  travelers  to 
the  Chicago  area"  (“the  same  highway. 
Justice  Stevens'  dissent  noted,  “com- 
monly used  by  travelers  to  Disney 
World,  Sea  World,  and  Ringling  Brothers 
and  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus 
World.  . Cocoa  Beach,  Cape  Canaveral 
and  Washington,  D.C."). 

If  Gates  is  a fair  indication  of  the  new 
standard,  police  instructors  can  tell  their 
students  with  some  confidence  that  prob- 
able cause  is  whatever  they  think  it  is  and 
that,  even  though  Gates  did  not  establish 
a good  faith  exception,  it  is  an  important 
case  because,  as  Justice  White  observed, 
it  "may  foretell  an  evisceration  of  the 
probable  cause  standard.” 


Out  on  a limb 


Denver  police  try  to  coax  Danny  McLaughlin  back  to  safety  as  he  hangs  by  a rope 
from  a bank  building  in  the  Mile  High  City  last  month.  McLaughlin,  holding  a sign 
reading  "I  Need  A Job  Please,”  held  police  at  bay  for  hours  by  threatening  to  cut 
the  rope  with  a knife.  He  surrendered  after  receiving  several  job  offers.  Wide  World  Photo 


* The  Consequences  of  Rape ’ shucks 
rose-colored  glasses  in  treating  its  subject 
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realities  that  each  victim  must  face. 
From  the  basic  consideration  to  report  or 
not  to  report  the  rape  to  the  victim's 
three  stages  of  reaction,  the  reader  can 
truly  sense  the  post-incident  trauma. 
Each  step  of  the  prosecution  process  — 
the  police  investigation,  hospital  pro- 
cedure, court  system,  compensation  pro- 
grams and  victim  support  systems  — is 
carefully  described  in  practical  terms. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  hide  the  in- 
herent frustrations  in  the  prosecution 
phase. 

The  final  section  is  entitled  "Protec- 
tion From  Rape:  Some  Practical  Con- 
siderations." These  three  chapters 
discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 


tages of  some  traditional  rape-prevention 
advice,  some  common-sense  tactics  to 
reduce  the  opportunity  of  attack  and  the 
decision  to  resist  or  not  to  resist  an  at- 
tacker. 

"The  Crime  and  Consequences  of 
Rape"  should  be  read  by  police,  pro- 
secutors, judges  and  anyone  else  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  rape.  This 
book  can  serve  as  a manual  to  be  referred 
to  frequently  by  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  in  the  rape  victim  support 
system. 

-JACK  F.  DOWLING 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety 
Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Complexity  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
made  plain  in  major  addition  to  literature 
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Look  to  the  F ore,  which  reviews  both 

current  and  .jture  policy  issues  that 

must  be  handled  if  effective  prevention, 

control,  processing  and  treatment  of  the 

juvenile  delinquent  is  to  be  efficient  and 

effective. 

There  is  not  enough  space  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  pleasure  derived  from 
reading  this  book.  I have  not  mentioned  a 
multitude  of  material  that  the  authors 
have  incorporated  into  the  work.  Indeed, 
I have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  major  contribution 
of  the  book  — a revelation  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  juvenile  delinquency  issue  and, 
as  the  authors  state,  “The  necessity  of 
understanding  the  many  variables 
related  to  its  causation,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control-variables  that 
range  all  the  way  from  a knowledge  of 
'normal'  adolescent  behavior  to  an 
understanding  of  processing  procedures 
in  handling  delinquents."  The  book 
represents  a major  contribution  to  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency  literature 


and  as  such  is  strongly  recommended  to 
both  the  professional  and  the  student. 

-DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart,  Indiana 

Budget-busting 

The  tougher  drunken-driving  laws 
passed  recently  by  the  South  Carolina 
state  legislature  are  expected  to  prompt 
such  an  increase  in  DWI  cases  that  it 
may  take  a beer  and  wine  surtax  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funding. 

State  Alcohol  Commission  Director 
Jerry  McCord  said  recently  that  he  ex- 
pect the  number  of  DWI  cases  to  jump 
from  8,000  last  year  to  18,000  in  1984. 


ERRATA 

In  the  June  13  issue,  the  name  of 
Dr.  David  Geary  was  misspelled.  Dr. 
Geary  teaches  at  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University,  not  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  as  was  stated  in  the 
article 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  Splitting 
hairs  over  search  and  seizure 
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the  'plain  view'  doctrine.'' 

Justice  Rehnquist  argued  that  despite 
the  wording  used  in  the  Coolidge  case, 
the  probable  cause  element  of  the  "plain 
view"  doctrine  should  be  interpreted  in  a 
common  sense  manner.  To  satisfy  the 
third  requirement  of  the  doctrine,  the 
Justices  wrote,  probable  cause  merely  re- 
quires that  the  facts  available  to  the 
police  officer  would  "warrant  a man  of 
reasonable  caution  in  the  belief”  that  the 
item  in  question  was  contraband,  stolen 
evidence  or  useful  as  evidence  of  a crime. 

Justice  White  wrote  a separate  concur- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  while 
Justices  Powell  and  Blackmun  concurred 
only  in  the  decision  to  set  aside  the  Texas 
court's  reversal  of  the  conviction.  They 
hesitated  to  join  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  because  they  thought  that  opinion 
went  too  far  in  the  application  of  the 
"plain  view"  warrantless  exception. 

Also  writing  separately  in  a fourth  opi- 
nion in  this  case  was  Justice  Stevens, 
joined  by  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall. They  wrote  separately  to  clarify 
their  position  that  "contraband  need  not 
be  visible  in  order  for  a plain  view  seizure 
to  be  justified."  (Texas  v.  Brown,  No. 
81-419,  decision  announced  April  19, 
1983.) 

Damages  Against  a Correction  Officer 

In  a decision  that  received  very  little 
media  attention,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  5-to-4  that  an  inmate  may  receive 
punitive  damages  against  a correction  of- 
ficer as  a result  of  a suit  filed  under  Title 
42  U.S.C.  §1983. 

This  major  civil  rights  decision  arose 
out  of  an  incident  at  the  Algoa  Refor- 
matory, a unit  of  the  Missouri  Division  of 
Corrections  that  houses  youthful  first  of- 
fenders. In  the  summer  of  1976  the  in- 
mate who  brought  the  §1983  action 
voluntarily  checked  into  protective 
custody  in  the  reformatory  because  of  in- 
cidents of  violence  against  him  by  other 
inmates. 

Following  a disciplinary  violation 
while  in  protective  custody,  the  inmate 
was  transfered  to  punitive  segregation 
and  then  to  the  administrative  segrega- 
tion unit.  On  the  first  evening  of  his 
assignment  to  administrative  segrega- 
tion the  inmate  was  placed  in  a cell  with 
another  inmate.  A short  time  later,  the 
guard  who  was  sued  in  this  case  came  on 
duty.  When  he  arrived  he  placed  a third 
person  in  the  cell  with  the  inmate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inmate's  testimony,  the 
two  cellmates  harassed,  beat  and  sexual- 
ly assaulted  him. 

After  being  brutalized  in  the  ad- 
ministrative segregation  unit  the  inmate 
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subject  to  similar  limitations. 

I n a third  decision,  the  Court,  again  rul- 
ing unanimously,  declared  that  police  do 
not  need  a warrant  to  search  the  personal 
effects  of  someone  who  has  been  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  station  house. 

' The  decision  in  Illinois  v.  Lafayette 
said  an  inventory  search  of  a prisoner's 
property  is  "an  entirely  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative procedure." 

The  case  involved  the  search  of  a 
shoulder  bag  brought  to  the  station 
house  by  a man  under  arrest  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace.  When  police  searched  the 
bag,  they  found  drugs. 


sued  the  guard  who  had' placed  the  third 
cellmate  in  the  cell,  as  well  as  other 
guards  and  corrections  officials.  The  in- 
mate's civil  rights  claim  alleged  that  his 
Eighth  Amendment  rights  had  been 
violated. 

The  trial  revealed  that  the  guard  had 
not  made  any  attempt  to  find  out  if 
another  cell  was  available  to  house  the 
third  cellmate.  In  fact,  it  was  shown  that 
at  that  time  there  was  space  available  in 
another  cell  where  there  was  only  one 
other  prisoner.  1 1 was  further  established 
at  the  trial  that  the  guard  knew  that  the 
inmate  had  voluntarily  sought  to  be 
placed  in  protective  custody  because  of 
prior  incidents  of  violence  against  him  by 
the  other  prisoners.  In  addition,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  incident  in  question 
another  inmate  had  been  beaten  to  death 
in  the  same  dormitory  during  the  same 
shift  while  the  named  guard  had  been  on 
dutj . 

In  light  of  the  guard’s  qualified  im- 
munity as  a correction  officer,  the  trial 
judge  told  the  jury  that  the  inmate  could 
only  recover  damages  if  the  defendants 
were  found  guilty  of  "gross  negligence" 
or  "egregious  failure  to  protect  ' the  in- 
mate. The  jury  returned  a verdict  only 
against  the  named  guard,  awarding 
$25,000  in  compensatory  damages  and 
$5,000  in  punitive  damages.  The  judg- 
ment was  entered  and  affirmed  on  ap- 
peal. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  affirming  the  award  against 
the  guard.  The  majority,  which  also  in- 
cluded Justices  White,  Marshall, 

Blackmun  and  Stevens.  engaged  in  a 
very  lengthy  discussion  of  what  remedies 
are  available  for  a violation  of  Title  42 
U.S.C.  §1983,  and  the  Congressional  in- 
tent of  that  law,  concluding  that  a jury 
may  be  permitted  to  assess  punitive 
damages.  The  assessment  of  punitive 
damages,  the  majority  noted,  can  only  be 
allowed  where  “the  defendant's  conduct 
is  shown  to  be  motivated  by  evil  motive 
or  intent,  or  when  it  involves  reckless  or 
callous  indifference  to  the  Federally  pro- 
tected rights  of  others." 

Justices  Rehnquist,  Powell  and  the 
Chief  Justice  dissented,  arguing  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  punitive 
damages  be  awarded  in  §1983  cases. 
They  based  their  position  on  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  not  specifically  provide  for 
the  award  of  punitive  damages  in  a 42 
U.S.C.  §1983  case,  although  it  has  seen 
fit  to  do  so  in  other  statutes. 

Also  dissenting  was  Justice  O'Connor, 
who  wrote  that  since  compensatory 
damage  awards  and  attorney's  fees  pro- 
vide a significant  deterrence  for  the 
recklessness  of  public  officials,  "The 
policies  counseling  against  awarding 
punitive  damages  for  the  recklessness  of 
public  officials  outweigh  the  desirability 
of  any  incremental  deterrent  effect  that 
such  awards  may  have."  (Smith  v.  Wade, 
No.  81-1196,  decision  announced  April  20, 
1983.) 
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The  good  news:  traffic  deaths  are  down; 
the  bad  news:  no  one  can  say  exactly  why 

Traffic  deaths  dropped  a dramatic  10  percent  last  year,  even  as  the  number  of  miles 
driven  rose  slightly.  Something  good  must  be  happening.  But  what  is  it? 

The  experts  don't  know.  Both  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  are  currently  conducting  studies  to  see  if  they  can  pinpoint  reasons  for  the 
decrease  in  fatalities.  If  the  contributing  factors  can  be  determined  with  any  certain- 
ty, then  more  attention  could  be  focused  on  them  to  reduce  the  death  rate  even  further. 

"We've  done  a lot  of  serious  thinking  about  it,"  said  Woodrow  W.  Rankin  of  the 
Highway  Users  Federation.  "I  don't  say  that  we’ve  come  up  with  answers  because  in 
traffic  safety  there  is  never  one  reason  that  accounts  for  the  figures.  " 

He  noted  that  in  every  recession,  there  is  an  unexplained  dip  in  traffic  deaths, 
although  not  usually  as  steep  a dip  as  the  drop  from  the  50.800  fatalities  in  1981  to 
46,300  last  year.  When  the  economy  is  bad,  there  probably  is  less  discretionary  driv- 
ing, and,  Rankin  said,  that  may  also  include  "the  kind  in  which  you  don't  drive  with 
discretion  after  leaving  the  local  pub," 

A number  of  states  have  clamped  down  hard  on  drunken  drivers,  and  that  could  be 
reflected  in  the  traffic  toll,  although  final  figures  on  drunken-driving  fatalities  in  1982 
aren't  in  yet.  Rankin  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  increasinguse  of  the  40.500-mile  In- 
terstate system,  which  has  an  excellent  safety  record  per  mile  traveled. 

The  fact  remains,  though,  that  the  experts  aren't  sure  how  much,  if  any.  these  fac- 
tors come  into  play  in  the  traffic  death  reduction.  "You  could  look  at  it  as  a continuing 
payoff  from  a lot  of  safety  programs,"  Rankin  said.  He  cited  what  appears  to  be 
greater  use  of  car  safety  belts  and  improved  design  of  highway  "hardware”  — guard 
rails,  barriers,  etc.  But,  Rankin  added,  "there  are  good  years  and  bad  years,  and  we 
might  not  have  the  same  level  of  fatalities  in  1983.  This  might  have  been  one  of  those 
blips  that  went  way  down  on  the  chart"  for  no  obvious  reason. 

The  National  Safety  Council's  preliminary  studies  of  1982  motor-vehicle  accidents 
by  type  suggests  that  it's  more  than  a blip.  The  Council  compiles  totals  for  each  type 
— two-car  crashes,  pedestrians,  motor  vehicle-train  collisions,  fixed  objects,  collisions 
with  animals  and  animal-drawn  vehicles,  and  accidents  involving  motor  vehicles  and 
“pedalcycles"  (bicycles  and  tricycles).  "It  looks  like  the  number  of  fatalities  by  type  of 
accident  is  going  down  in  all  categories  except  pedalcycles,"  said  Alan  F.  Hoskin,  the 
Council's  manager  of  statistics.  The  continuing  rise  in  bike-motor  vehicle  crash 
deaths  no  doubt  is  accounted  for  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  bikes  on  the 
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In  some  cities,  the  drop  in  pedestrian  deaths  appears  to  be  due  to  tougher  enforce- 
ment of  traffic  laws.  New  York  City  reported  a 22.8  percent  decrease  last  year;  the  298 
strollers  killed  on  the  city's  streets  was  the  lowest  number  since  the  city  begain  keep- 
ing records  60  years  ago.  The  police  department  attributed  part  of  the  decline  to  its 
Pedestrian  Safety  Program,  in  which  hazardous  intersections  are  staked  out  by  of- 
ficers on  overtime  to  watch  for  traffic  violators. 

The  national  trend  toward  safer  highways  has  been  going  on  for  a decade,  though 
not  without  blips.  In  1972  the  toll  was  56,000  lives.  Following  the  oil  crisis  of  1974,  the 
number  dropped  precipitously  and  hovered  at  around  46,000  a year  for  two  years  and 
then  gradually  began  rising.  It  almost  reached  55,000  in  1979  before  beginning  a 
decline  to  the  present  level.  Last  year  the  death  rate  per  million  miles  driven  was  2.95, 
the  lowest  on  record. 

I t's  a heartening  figure,  even  if  no  one  is  certain  of  the  reasons.  If  it  is  to  be  lowered 
even  further,  the  police  will  play  a major  role  in  continuing  strict  enforcement  of  traf 
fic  laws. 

By  the  time  this  column  appears,  there  may  be  — finally  — some  action  toward 
amending  the  Federal  Tort-Claims  Act  to  protect  law  enforcement  officers  from 
frivolous  lawsuits.  For  several  years  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  amend 
the  act  to  allow  a "good-faith"  defense  for  officers  facing  suits  by  citizens.  And  for 
several  years,  this  writer  and  others  on  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Council  have 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  latest  such  appearances  occurred  during  the  spring  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practices  and  Procedures  and  a House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee. As  before,  we  testified  that  the  "good-faith"  provision  would  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  suits  filed  merely  to  harass  a Federal  officer  and  would  also  give  citizens 
who  really  have  a case  against  an  officer  a collectible  source  of  redress  — the  Federal 
Government.  Although  the  Tort-Claims  Act  applies  only  to  Federal  officers,  we 
believe  it  will  aid  all  police  because  of  the  trickle-down  effect  of  Federal  legislation. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator  Charles  E.  Grassley  (R-Iowa),  is  by  no 
means  assured  of  passage.  But  the  Senator's  office  reports  that  there  is  a good  chance 
the  bill  will  begin  moving  toward  full  Senate  action,  perhaps  as  part  of  package  legisla- 
tion on  crime.  Let's  hope  so. 


French  police  book,  like  the  cuisine,  is  a bit  rich 
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Some  of  the  minor  problems  en- 
countered in  the  book  were  in  the  area  of 
terminology.  For  instance,  in  discussing 
the  educational  level  of  the  Gendarmerie, 
Jammes  mentions  that  "up  to  ten  per- 
cent of  the  candidates  were  holders  of  the 
Baccalaureat  qualification."  This  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  baccalaureate,  or 
bachelor's  degree  from  a college  or 


university.  The  baccalaureat  is  a degree 
given  to  students  in  France  who  have 
completed  high  school  and  have  passed  a 
test  that  makes  them  eligible  to  enter  a 
university.  But  these  are  minor  points 
and  are  to  be  expected  when  studying  a 
foreign  culture. 

This  book  will  come  in  handy  for  those 
students  interested  in  comparative  law 
enforcement  systems,  but  at  a cost  of 


$49.95  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a bit  too  rich 
for  the  literary  diet  of  most  college 
students.  However,  since  there  are  few 
books  in  the  English  language  that  ade- 
quately describe  the  French  Gen- 
darmerie. this  book  will  make  a welcome 
addition  to  a university  library. 

-KENNETH  BOVASSO 
Research  and  Planning 
Omaha  Police  Division 
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Highway  Patrol  Troopers.  The  Florida  Highway  Putrol 
is  conducting  an  ongoing  recruitment  campaign  to 
recruit  quality  individuals  for  some  200  trooper  posi- 
tions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and 
possess  a high-school  diploma  or  GED.  In  addition,  ap- 
plicants must  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

f Have  at  least  two  years  of  low  enforcement  ex- 
perience after  high  chool  graduation; 

0 Have  two  year  of  active  and  continuous  military 
service; 

*)  Have  three  years  of  full-time  work  experience  after 
high  school; 

H Completed  at  least  60  semester  hours  at  a college  or 
university. 

Applicants  must  also  have  clean  driving  records. 

Starting  salary  for  troopers  is  $13,968  per  year.  Star- 
ting salary  is  S 16,975  per  year  for  troopers  assigned  to 
Broward,  Dade,  Palm  Beach  and  Monroe  Counties,  to 
compensate  for  higher  living  expenses  there. 

For  more  information,  contact  any  local  Highway 
Patrol  barracks  or  write  to  Florida  Highway  Patrol. 
2900  Apalache  Parkway,  Tallahassee,  FL  32301. 
Telephone:  (904)  488-6517. 

Police  Officers.  The  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  accepting  applications  on  a continuous  basis  for 
the  position  of  police  officer. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21  years  old,  with  vision 

high-school  diploma  or  GED,  and  must  successfully 
meet  California  Minimum  Training  Standards.  Screen- 


ing includes  written  test,  psychological  and  polygraph 
exams,  medical  exam  and  physical  agility  test, 
background  investigation  and  oral  interview. 

Salary  is  S2147-S2436  per  month  after  three  years.  Of- 
ficers with  associate  degrees  receive  S2212-S2501;  with 
bachelor's  degrees.  S2255.33-S2544.33.  Lateral  entry  is 
available  at  the  rank  of  police  officer. 

For  more  information  or  applications,  contact:  Lieut. 
Gary  Bennett.  Pasadena  Police  Department,  142  N.  Ar* 
royo  Parkway,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Telephone  (213) 
577-4575. 

Postal  Inspectors.  The  Inspection  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  is  seeking  able  men  and  women  for  postal 
inspector  positions.  Duties  are-divided  into  three  broad 
areas:  criminal  investigations,  audit  investigations  and 
security/administration.  The  nature  of  a postal  inspec- 
tor's work  requires  much  travel  and  frequent  absences 
from  home,  and  inspectors  must  be  willing  to  accept 
assignment  wherever  their  services  are  needed.  Initial 
assignment  will  not  be  to  the  immediate  area  from  which 
appointed. 

Applicants  should  be  graduates  of  resident  colleges  or 
universities  with  a minimum  of  a four-year  degree. 
Degrees  in  accounting,  law  or  the  computer  sciences 
make  the  applicant  more  competitive  for  available  posi- 
tions. Work  experience  in  these  areas  is  particularly 
desirable.  Applicants  must  also  possess  a valid  driver's 
license. 

Starting  salary  is  $23,669  per  year;  $26,199  after  a 
year's  satisfactory  performance.  Salary  rises  to  a 
minimum  of  $28,119  within  2 ‘A  years  of  appointment. 
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spector  in  Charge.  Local  Post  Offices  can  furnish  the  ad- 
dress. • 


Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Richmond,  Va..  is  conduc- 
ting testing  on  a weekly  basis  for  the  position  of  police 
officer,  to  bolster  a department  of  543  officers  in  13 
specialized  divisions,  serving  a population  of  250,000  in 
a 63- square- mile  area. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  years  old,  with  height 
and  weight  proportionate.  Vision  must  be  at  least  20/50 
uncorrected,  correctable  to  20/20.  Two  years  of  college 
are  desirable,  although  candidates  with  a high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  will  be  considered. 

Entry-level  salary  is  $16,536  annually,  with  an  addi- 
tional $300  per  year  for  officers  with  associate's 
degrees,  and  $600  per  year  for  those  with  bachelor's 
degrees.  Benefits  include  a college  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program,  1 1 'A  paid  holidays  per  year,  three  to  four 
weeks  paid  vacation  depending  on  longevity,  health,  life 
and  dental  insurance  plans,  one  day  of  sick  leave  per 
month  and  a noncontributory  retirement  program. 

The  City  of  Richmond  ranked  29th  of  277  U.S.  cities 
as  the  best  place  to  live  in  the  country,  based  on  climate, 
housing,  health  care  services,  crime  rate,  recreation  and 
the  arts,  transportation,  education  and  the  local 
economy.  The  city's  economy  ranks  in  the  top  half  of  the 
nation's  urban  area,  with  an  unemployment  rate  that  is 
the  third  lowest  in  the  country.  Future  income  growth  is 
projected  at  27  percent. 

To  apply  or  obtain  additional  information,  contact: 
Department  of  Personnel,  City  of  Richmond,  900  East 
Broad  Street,  Room  101,  Richmond,  VA  23219. 
Telephone:  (804)  780-8733,  34. 

Probation  Officers.  The  City  of  New  York  is  seeking 

qualifiod  cnndidoteo  for  probation  officer  positions. 

which  involve  performing  difficult  and  responsible 
social  work  or  special  assignments,  including  intake 
evaluation,  investigation  and  supervision  of  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Candidates  must  be  U.S.  citizens  and  must  also  meet 
one  of  the  following  criteria:  a master  of  social  work 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university;  a 
bachelor  of  social  work  degree  and  one  year  of  full-time 
paid  experience  in  casework  and/or  counseling  in  a 
recognized  social  work  setting  adhering  to  acceptable 
standards  in  the  field  of  probation,  parole,  social  ser- 
vices or  a related  field;  a baccalaureate  degree  including 
or  supplemented  by  24  credits  in  psychology,  social 
work,  sociology  or  criminal  justice  and  two  years  of  full- 
time paid  experience  as  previously  stated.  There  is  no 
competitive  test  other  than  an  evaluation  of  a can- 
didate's education  and/or  experience.  Applicants  must 
be  21  years  old  by  the  time  of  appointment. 

Starting  salary  for  the  position  of  probation  officer  is 
$18,062  per  year.  Probation  officers  are  accorded  pro- 
motion opportunities,  when  eligible,  to  the  position  of 
Supervising  Probation  Officer. 

To  apply  or  obtain  further  information,  write:  New 
York  City  Department  of  Personnel,  Application  Divi- 
sion, 49  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  NY  10013.  There  is  a 
filing  fee  of  $13.00  for  this  position. 

Police  Chief.  The  Town  of  Chestertown  (population 
3,300),  a municipality  in  Kent  County,  Md..  has  an  open- 
ing for  a police  chief.  The  police  department  currently 
has  seven  sworn  personnel  and  two  support  employees. 

Minimum  experience  and  training  required  includes  a 
combination  of  college  courses,  training  programs  and 
varied  experiences  in  general  law  enforcement  at  pro- 
gressively higher  levels  with  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities. Such  a combination  might  include:  college 
graduate  with  five  years  experience  in  diverse  and 
responsible  police  work:  two  years  of  college  and  seven 
years  experience;  graduation  from  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  or  special  training  program  with  varied  ex- 
perience. 

The  salary  will  be  $1 5,000  annually.  Chestertown  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Resumes  should  be  addressed  to:  William  B. 
Nicholson  Jr.,  Town  Manager,  P.O.  Box  38,  Chester- 
town, MD  21620.  Resumes  must  be  received  by  July  15, 
1983. 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  bv  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticut . 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth,  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty  | 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

"Dr.  Roberts'  study,”  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  "is  not  just  another  comparison  | 
control  group  study. . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional  i 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study... . as  ( 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts'  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to  * 
social  and  legal  controls." 

. 134  pages  paperback  $3.00 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Monograph  No.  13  , 

p Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  West  56th  Street . New  York,  NY  10019. 
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AUGUST 

1-3.  Advanced  Arrest  Techniques 
Presented  by  the  Kogn  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

7- 10.  Hostage  and  Kidnap:  Tactics  and 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W 
Kobetz  and  Associates,  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Seattle.  Wash.  Fee:  $360. 

8- 12.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Fee:  $395. 

8-12.  DUI  Managers.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

10.  Weapon  Retention.  Presented  by  the 
Koga  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 


10-12.  Twenty-First  Annual  Seminar  on 
Determining  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires  and 
Explosions.  Presented  by  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators  Fee- 
8160. 

15-17.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Con- 
ducted by  University  of  Delaware, 

15-17.  Small  Computers  in  Criminal  Justice 
Agencies.  Presented  by  the  Anderson 
Publishing  Company.  Fee:  $285,  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Mitchell,  Ky, 

15-19.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy, 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Fee:  $395. 

22-26.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 


29-Sept«mbcr  2.  Special  Weapons  and  Tac- 
tics ISWAT).  Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy 

29- Septembcr  23.  Advanced  Trarric 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

30- 31.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  Be  held  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Fee 
$60. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-10.  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  on  Block 
Renaissance  in  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  National  Black  Police 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

6.  Criminal  History  Records.  Presented  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers  Inc.,  Community  College  of 
Baltimore.  Room  315,  Lombard  St.  at 

Market  PI.,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

American  University  and  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  4400 

Massachusetts  Ave..  N W.. 

Washington,  DC  20016 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209,  So. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94080,  Tel.  (415) 
877-0731  . . 

ANACAPA  SciencuH  Inc..  Law  En- 

forcement  Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  646  Main 
Street,  P.O,  Box  1576,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201 

Associated  Pubb'c  Safety  Communica- 
tions Officers  Inc.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S-I59  Human 
Development  Bldg.,  University  Park, 
PA  16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

California  Gang  Investigators  Assn., 
P.O.  Box  54182,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90054.  Tel.:  (213)  847-8687 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  Sam  Houston 
State  University,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Cenler/Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  945  S.  Detroit, 
i Toledo.  OH  43614 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col- 
| lins,  CO  80522 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
, 33733 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Bldg.,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
' nia,  3601  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles, 

- CA  90089.  Tel.:  12 1 3)  743-2497 

Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute, 

, 400  W.  Robinson  St.,  Suite  201.  Orlan- 

do. FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates, 
P.O,  Box  12323,  University  Station, 
Gainesville.  FL  32604. 

Forensic  Mental  Health  Associates,  3 
; Ireland  Rd.,  Newtown  Center,  MA 
? 02159.  Tel.:  (617)  332-0228 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371,  Tel.:  (404)  656-6105 

Humber  College  of  Applied  Arts, 205 
Humber  College  Blvd.,  Ontario, 
Canada  M9W5L7.  Tel.:  (416)  675-3111 
ext.  394 


Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice. 
The  American  University,  Washington, 
DC  20016.  Tel:  1202)  686-2405 
International  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
13  Firstfield  Rd.,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20878.  Tei.:  (800)  638-4085. 

International  Assn,  of  Auto  Theft  In- 

Feldon  St..  Wheaton.  MD  20906.  Tel.: 
(301)946-4114 

International  Assn,  of  Bomb  Techni- 
cians and  Investigators,  P.O.  Box  6609. 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80904. 

International  Juvenile  Officers  Assn. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  29952.  St.  Louis.  MO 
63129.  Tel.:  (314)  894-7663. 

International  Assn,  of  Campus  Law  En- 
forcement Administrators,  James  L. 
McGovern,  Executive  Director.  P.O. 
Box  98127,  Atlanta.  GA  30359 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  Inc,  1300  Beaubien, 
Detroit.  MI  48226. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.  (212) 
247-1600 

Koga  Institute,  2210  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90403.  Tel.:  (213) 
373-3343. 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  PI.,  Room 
1310,  Boston.  M A 02108 

National  Assn,  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice,  1983  National  Conference 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  1117,  Atlanta, 
GA  30301.  Tel.:  (404)  758-2201 

National  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Los 
Angeles  Lodge  8,  Box  27185,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90027-0185 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 53  W Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  I L 60604 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  Tel.:  (502)  588-6987 
National  Safety  Council,  444  No 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . Tel.. 
(312)  527-4800  ext.  238 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council, 
Rm  718,  805  15th  St  N W . 
Washington.  DC  20005,  Tel.:  (202) 
393-7141 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  200  W.  57th  St..  Suite  1400, 
New  York,  NY  10019 


National  Youth  Work  Alliance.  1346 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.W  , Suite  508, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  Tel  : (202) 
785-0764 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157 
New  Jersey  State  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  148  N.  Main  St.,  Hightatown, 

NJ  08520 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 

//UUIUM  / 

Park.  PA  16802 

St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Dept., 
Planning  and  Development  Division, 
1200  Clark  Ave.,  Room  304-F.  St. 
Louis,  MO  63103.  Tel:  (3141  444-5647 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1909 
K St.  N.W, . Suite  400.  Washington.  DC 
20006 

Poh'ce  International  Ltd,,  P.O.  Box  220, 
Oakton,  VA  22124 

Police  Officers  Training  Service, 
Soundview  Avenue,  Box  667,  Southold. 

NY  11971.  Tel.:  (516)  765-5472 
Port  of  Seattle  Police  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
68727,  Seattle.  WA  98188.  Tei..  (206)  ' 
433-5400 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 
342,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703) 
662-7288 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court.  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Southern  Police  Institute.  University 
of  Louisville.  Louisville,  KY  40292.  : 

Tel..  (502)  588-6561. 

Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice,  1 1 380  N.W.  27  Ave.,  Miami,  FL 
33167,  Tel.:  (305)  685-4505.  James  D 
Stinchcomb,  Director 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime 
Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville,  OH  45764,  Tel.:  (614) 
763-3591, 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P.O. 

Box  707.  Richardson.  TX  75080 

S&W  Academy,  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  Springfield.  MA  01101.  Tel.: 

(413)  781-8300  ext.  255 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 

Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE  | 
19806.  Tel  : (302)738-8155 

U.S.  Journal,  2119-A  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood.  FL  33020.  Tel  1305)  ! 
920-9433. 

Yosemite  Community  College  District, 

P.O.  Box  4065.  Modesto.  CA  95352 


6- 7.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Bellingham.  Wash  Fee 
$60. 

641.  DEA  Clandestine  Lab.  Presented  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

7- 8.  Idcnti  Kit  Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

12-14.  Death  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Fee:  $176.  To  be  held  in  Now  York 
City. 

12-16.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Sponsored  by  Northwest  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Chicago,  III.  Fee;  $395. 

12-16.  DW1  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment (IPTM).  Fee:  $295. 

12-16.  Stress  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

19-23.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. F ee:  $295  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville 
Fla. 

19-30.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  To  be  held  in  Austin,  Tex. 

19-30.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $660. 

24-25.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  Fee:  $60.  To  be  held  in  Indionapolis, 
Ind. 


26-27.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  Rose 
Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  $400 

26-28.  Rape  & Sexual  Deviance  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee:  $175. 

26-28.  Advanced  Police  Budget  Officer 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 


26-30.  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 


•M7.  emm  < nra  * < s.-cV  Kr.urf 

r-rewencecr  oy  rrauu  « meft  rnrorrnutiun 
Bureau.  Co-sponsored  by  John  Joy  College 
of  Criminal  Justice 


OCTOBER 

3-4.  Corruption  Control  & Internal  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  Fee:  $150, 

3-6.  Field  Training  Officer.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295, 


Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 

17  November  11.  36th  School  of  Police 
Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation, 

18- 21.  Recovery  of  Human  Skeletal  Re- 
mains. Presented  by  the  Georgia  Polico 
Academy. 

19- 21.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $250. 

20- 21.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Pre^s.  To  be  held  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.  Fee  $60. 

24-28.  Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  tho 
Georgia  Police  Academy 

24-November  4.  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee;  $425. 

24-November  4,  Traffic  Homicide  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Polico  Traffic  Management.  Foe  $425. 

24-28.  Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  tho 
Georgia  Police  Academy 

31 -November  1 Managing  An  In- 
vestigative Unit,  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Joy  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice. 

31-Novcmbcr  4,  Advanced  Jail  Operations, 
Presented  by  the  Gcorgiu  Police  Academy. 

NOVEMBER 

7-9.  Accident  Investigation  Photography 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Conducted  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Police,  To  be  held  in 
Rockville,  Md. 

7-18.  Advanced  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee-  $425. 

7-18.  DEA  Narcotics.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

10-11.  Vehicle  Homicide.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

hi*  /**»//••  /\rfntrm  ncsrntmr r»y 

the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Fee:  $250. 

14-18.  Terrorism  & Hostage  Negotiations, 
Presented  by  the  Georgiu  Police  Academy. 

16-17.  Crisis  Management:  Disorders  K 
Disasters.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Joy  College.  Fee: 
$150. 

18-21.  Sixth  Annual  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  International  Society  of  Crime 
Prevention  Practitioners.  Fee:  $106.  To  be 
held  in  Columbus.  Ohio, 


4.  Check  Fraud  and  Forgery.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Sam 
Houston  State  University. 

4-6.  Bank  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  g peop|e  Pro(eclion 

Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
Sam  Houston  State  University. 

10-14.  Planning  Officers  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $296. 

10-14.  Emergency  Rescue  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
10-14.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Colorado  Stale 
University.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

12-14.  Advanced  Instructor  Course 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

12- 14  Emergency  Rescue  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

13- 14.  Hostage  Recovery:  On  the  Street  X 
Correctional  Facilities.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

17-19.  Covert  Operations:  Decoy;  Sting; 
Undercover.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  Fee:  $175. 

17-21.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  Virginia  State 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee- 
8395. 

17-28.  Police  Instructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $425. 

17-28.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 


21-23.  Law  Enforcement  Budgeting. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

21- 23.  Traffic  Law,  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

22- 23.  Evidence  Presentation.  Presented  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

28-30.  Major  Case  Investigation:  Burglary- 
Robbery.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $175. 

28-December  2 Sex  CrimcN.  Presented  by 
the  Gcorgiu  Police  Academy 

28-Dcccmbcr  2.  Crime  Scene  Technician. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
28-December  2.  Advanced  Patrol  Techni- 
que*. Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy. 

28-December  9.  Traffic  Homicide  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 


The  best  and 
the  brightest. . . 

That’s  the  kind  ol  audience  you  draw 
when  you  announce  your  next  con- 
ference, workshop  or  training  pro 
gram  in  the  Upcoming  Events 
section  ot  Law  Enforcement  News 

To  insure  that  your  programs  are 
included,  send  pertinent  materials 
,to:  Evelyn  Otero.  Upcoming  Events 
Coordinator.  Law  Enforcement 
news,  444  W 56th  Street.  New 
York.  NY  10019 
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answers  to  its  (former) 
brutality  problems.  On  1. 
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